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The  downward  movement  in  non- 
food uses  of  fats  and  oils  was  halted 
in  1955,  as  the  continued  decline  in 
soap  was  more  than  offset  by  a  sharp 
rise  in  drying  oils.  Other  uses  re- 
mained the  same.  Use  per  person 
totaled  20  pounds,  slightly  more  than 
a  year  earlier.  However,  except  for 
last  year,  this  is  still  the  lowest  since 


1934,  While  utilization  of  fats  and  oils 
in  soaps  probably  will  slide  off  a  little 
more  in  1956  because  of  greater  con- 
sumption of  synthetics,  other  nonfood 
outlets  probably  will  change  very  little 
as  the  general  level  of  econonoic  activ- 
ity is  expected  to  average  at  least 
as  high  as  last  year. 
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tablM  1.-  Hboleaale  prlcaa  per  pound  for  ft&ta,  oils,  and  gljrcarln  at  spoclflod  iBrkets 


Item 


Fatruary 

19A    =  1955 


Daeeober 


1^^   

January    ;  February 


Cents  Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Bamssa  oil,  tanks,  fcw  Tork  :  —-  —  15»2     

Butter,  creaoery.  Grade  A  (9e-Bcare)  Imlk,  Hew  York  :  65.8  58.1  58.5  57.U  58.1 

Butter,  creaaary,  ttrado  B,  (90-ecore)  bulk,  Chlcaeo   :  63.5  57.0  ?7.3  57.0  57.0 

Castor  oil,  dabydratad,  tanks,  Hav  Tork  :  22.6  20.6  21.2  21.2  21.2 

Castor  oil.  Bo.  1,  tanks,  f.o.b.  Hav  Jersey  nllls  :  18.0  16.0  l6.6  16.6  16,6 

Caetor  oil.  So.  3,  teobnlcal,  drums,  carlots,  f.o.b.  H.T  :  18.8  16.6  16.3  16.3  16.3 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  oars.  Pacific  Coast,  f.o.b.  mill  1/  . ;  17.9  15.7  13.6  13. U  13.6 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  Atlantic  ports  (tax  Included)   :  19.3  16.9  15.0  IU.7  lito9 

Coconut  oil.  Cochin  type,  refined,  droas,  H.Y.  (tax  Included) . :  2U.0  21,8  19.5  19.5  19.1 

Cod  oil,  Hawfoundland,  drums.  Haw  Tork  :  9*5  10,2  11.5  11.5  11*5 

CodllTer  oil,  ■Bdldnal,  O.S.P.,  barrels,  Rav  Tork  :  20.2  19.5  19.5  18,1  18,9 

Cora  oil,  crude,  tank  care,  f.o.b.  Mldvast  mills  :  13.1i  13.1(  11.9  12.9  llu3 

Com  oil,  refined,  drums,  Sav  Tork  :  19.7  20.5  19.1  19,6  20.8 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  S.E.  mills  :  12.6  13.1  U.U  12,2  13,3 

Cottonseed  oU,  p.s.y.,  bleachable,  tank  cars.  Haw  Tork  2/  15.0  15.1  13.5  lU.U  15.5 

Cottonseed-oil  foots,  raw  (50  percent  T.F.A)  dellTered  Bast  ..:  1.6  2,6  2,0  1,7  1,3 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined,  drums,  Saw  Tozk  :  19.6  20.5  I8.8  19.1  20.1) 

Degree,  coMoa,  baxrels,  Kav  Tork  :  11.0  10.0  11.0  11.0  11.0 

Glycerin,  aoapiye,  basis  du  percent,  tanks,  Hav  Toiic  :  I9.8  21.0  19»h  19.0  19.0 

Car«a.Be,  A  vtalte,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Chlcaflo   :  7.8  7*7  7.5  7.0  6.8 

Grease,  yellov,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  CMoago   :  6.8  7.1  6.8  6,6  6.3 

Lard,  loose,  tank  care,  Cblcago  :  15.9  11.1  9.0  9.1  9.8 

Lard,  prime  steam,  tierces,  Cnioaeo   :  17.0  12,5  10.8  11.1  11.6 

lard,  refined,  1-pound  cartons,  Cblcago  :  20.8  15.7  13.9  IU.O  Hu6 

Linseed  oil,  rav,  tank  cars,  Mlxmeapolls   :  ll(,0  12,5  12.8  13,3  lU,6 

Unseed  oil,  rav,  drtane,  carlots,  Hav  Tork  :  16.8  15,1  15,7  I6.I  17.6 

Marfprlne,  lAlte,  doinesUc  Togetable,  Chicago  :  27.0  26.0  26.0  26.0  26.0 

Menhaden  oil,  li^t  pressed,  tanka,  Hav  Tork   11,5  11.0  11.0  11.0  11.0 

Heat's-foot  oU,  30°,  drums,  carlots,  Hav  Tork  :  30.0  30.0  30.0  30.0  30,0 

Oltlclca  oil,  dmnis,  f.o.b.  Hav  Tork  :  22,8  I6.O  15.6  15.7  15.9 

Oleo  oil,  extra,  drums,  Hav  Tork  :  18,5  15,6  13,5  13,3  13,5 

Oleosteerlne,  barrels,  Hav  Tork  :  11,9  11.5  10.6  10.5  10.6 

OllTa  oil,  li^portod,  edible,  drums,  Hav  Tork  :  31.3  31.3  32,9  35.9  1(6,7 

OllTe  oil  foots,  dcuestlc,  drums,  carlots,  Hav  Tork  :  - —    — 

Palm  oil,  Congo,  drums,  f.o.b.  Hav  Tork  3/    13.0  13.0  13,2  13,1*  13,5 

Peanut  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  S.£.  mills  :  17.9  17.9  I8.I  17.2  I7.0 

Baanut  oil,  refined,  drums,  Hav  Tork  :  25.1  25.5  2U.U  25.0  2iu8 

R&peseed  oil,  refined  (denatured),  tanks,  Hav  Tork  :  16,6  17.0  I6.O  16.0  15.8 

Sardine  oil,  crude,  tanks.  Pacific  Coast  :  — -  8.6  8.5  8.5  8.5 

Seeaae  oil,  refined,  drums,  Hav  Tork  :  36.0  36.0  36.0  36.0  36.0 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  tCLdvest  mills   :  12.5  12,2  10.9  11.7  12.8 

Soybean  oil,  refined,  drums,  HAv  Tork  :  18.6  19.U  17.U  18.0  19.2 

atortenlng,  containing  animal  fat,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago  ..:  25.3  27.8  25.2  25.0  25.0 

Sbartenlng,  cottonseed,  hydroganated,  10-drum  lots,  Hav  Toi^  . :  22.0  22.8  19.2  20.0  21.5 

SJierm  oil,  natural,  h^°,  drums,  Hav  Tork  :  13.8  15.2  I6.8  I6.8  16,8 

nail  oil,  refined,  tanks,  vorks  :  5.0  5.0  5.2  5.2  5,2 

■ftOlov,  edible,  loose,  Chlcagp   :  8,9  9,6  8,9  8,U  8,5 

Xbllcw,  Inedible,  paclEsrs'  prime,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  ChlcagD  ..:  7.b  7*7  7.5  7.2  6,6 

Otaiov,  Ho.  1,  Inedible,  Chlcags   :  6,8  7.2  7.0  6.6  6.1 

TOng  oil,  li^rted,  drums,  carlots,  f.o.b.  Hav  Tork  :  25.6  2U.li  27.3  28.0  28.0 

IVmgoll,  tanks,  Hav  Tork  :  23.8  22.9  25.8  26.7  26.5 


1/  Obree-eent  processing  tax  added  to  prices  as  originally  quoted. 
S/  Hear-by  fnturee. 

2/  Tax  excluded.  Tax  does  not  apply  to  palm  oil  used  in  ttas  manufacture  of  Iron  or  steel  products,  tin  and 
teme  plate.    Since  191^3  these  are  the  major  uses  of  palm  oil. 

Prices  caviled  froo  Oil,  ^Int,  Md  Drug  Beportar;  The  national  Prorlslonar;  The  Journal  of  Comerce 
(Hev  Tork);  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition;  reports  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ai3  reports  of 
Commodity  Stabillaatlon  Servlaa*    Bxdse  taxss  and  duties  inoludsd  vfaava  applicable. 
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SUMMAEY  AND  OUTLOOK 


Carryover  stocks  of  food  fats  on  September  30*  1956,  the  end  of  the 
present  marketing  year,  are  expected  to  be  considerably  below  1952-5^  when 
stocks  were  very  large  but  about  20  percent  greater  than  the  590  million 
pounds  on  hand  in  1951  •    All  of  the  drop  will  be  in  edible  oils  and  butter. 
Stocks  of  lard  probably  will  rise  somewhat. 

The  decline  mainly  will  result  from  unpai'alleled  exports.  Around 
2.7  billion  pounds,  including  the  oil  content  of  soybeauis,  are  expected  to 
move  abroad,  nearly  O.k  billion  more  than  last  year's  peak.  Most  of  the  rise 
from  a  year  ago  will  be  in  edible  oils  though  more  lard  and  soybeans  also 
probably  will  go  out.    The  heavy  outward  movement  is  being  enco\iraged  by  a 
high  level  of  economic  activity  in  Europe,  short  o3J.ve  crops  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, reduced  output  of  sunflower  seed  in  Argentina  and  various  U.  S. 
Government  programs. 

Farmers  reported  about  March  1  that  they  intended  to  plant  the  follow- 
ing acreages  to  oilseeds  and  peanuts  in  1956: 

Land  put  in  soybeans  will  rise  almost  11  percent  over  last  year,  the 
former  peak.    Nearly  half  of  the  entire  increase  would  be  in  Minnesota  and 
Iowa.    The  195^  total  is  again  second  only  to  Illinois.    The  intended  acreage 
for  Minnesota,  2.8  million,  is  1.6  million  more  than  in  1952.    New  varieties 
have  peimitted  northward  extension  of  the  soybean  area.    Soybean  yields  and 
prices  have  been  comparatively  good  and  weather  conditions  have  not  been  such 
as  to  hamper  harvesting.    The  expansion  in  Minnesota  over  last  year  reflects 
a  shift  from  barley,  oats,  and  com.    In  Iowa,  most  of  the  land  came  out  of 
com  although  there  possibly  was  some  shift  from  hay  to  soybeans.    All  the 
major  producing  areas  are  increasing  their  soybean  acreage.    Farmers  probably 
were  encouraged  to  increase  planting  by  the  sharp  rise  in  soybean  prices 
since  Novoaber.    Also,  the  support  price  for  the  195^  crop,  which  was 
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announced  well  in  advance  of  the  time  farmers  reported  their  March  intentions, 
was  11  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  the  1955  level.    However,  the  degree  of 
farmers '  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  corn  eillotment  program  and  the 
ability  to  plant  other  spring  crops  due  to  weather  may  affect  the  acreage 
planted  to  soybeans. 

Flaxseed  planting  is  to  be  5  percent  more  than  last  year  but  moderately 
less  than  1954 's  near  peak  level.    All  of  the  expansion  is  in  the  two  leading 
States — ^North  Dakota  and  Minnesota.    Factors  causing  the  rise  are  a  sharp 
increase  in  prices  in  recent  months  and  a  higher  support  price  for  the  1956 
crop.    Land  was  shifted  frcm  barley  to  flaxseed.    If  growing  conditions  are 
average,  a  crop  of  about       million  bxishels,  h  million  more  than  last  year, 
will  be  produced.    This  would  be  well  above  estimated  domestic  use  and  about 
25  percent  of  the  crop  probably  would  be  available  for  export  or  for  building 
stocks.    Stocks  of  flaxseed  at  the  beginning  of  the  1956  marketing  year 
(July  1,  1956)  are  expected  to  be  the  smallest  since  19^7*    Also,  carryin 
stocks  of  linseed  oil  on  that  date  will  be  small  compared  with  the  large  sup- 
plies on  hand  in  most  postwar  years. 

Prices  for  flaxseed  now  are  about  5  to  10  percent  above  the  1956  sup- 
port level  because  of  strong  world  demand  and  limited  supplies.  Exportable 
world  supplies  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  in  1956-57  are  likely  to  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  the  present  marketing  year  and  probably  will  be 
acccnrpanied  by  a  downtinrn  in  international  market  prices  from  current  high 
levels.    The  United  States,  Argentina  and  Canada  are  the  major  world  exporters. 
The  1955  Argentine  crop  was  a  small  one  mainly  because  of  exceptionally  low 
yields  due  to  unfavorable  weather.    Also  the  Argentine  Government  this  year  is 
encouraging  an  expansion  in  acreage,  which  has  been  comparatively  low  in  recent 
years,  by  an  87  percent  incre£ise  in  the  guaranteed  price  to  farmers.    The  1955 
Canadian  crop  was  the  largest  since  1912,  reflecting  an  expansion  in  acreage 
and  good  yields.    Canadian  flaxseed  prices  in  early  1956  have  been  unusually 
favorable  in  relation  to  wheat  with  which  it  competes  for  land.    A  90  percent 
increase  in  flaxseed  acreage  is  indicated  in  1956  by  official  reports  from 
Canada.    With  an  average  yield  per  acre,  this  wovild  result  in  a  I5  million 
bushel  increase  over  last  year. 

About  k  percent  less  land  is  to  be  put  in  peanuts.    These  intentions 
include  peanuts  for  picking  and  threshing,  hogging  off  and  for  other  purposes. 
Peanuts  are  under  controls  and  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1956  is 
5  percent  below  the  1955  level. 

In  the  Virginia-Carolina  area,  growers  intend  to  plant  about  5  percent 
more  acres  than  in  1955*  An  allotment  increase  for  Virginia  type  peanuts 
was  announced  on  February  21  and  farmers  in  this  area  may  not  have  been  fully 
informed  of  this  increase  when  making  their  March  intentions  report.  Growers 
in  the  Southeastern  area  plan  to  plant  about  5  percent  fewer  acres  to  peanuts 
grown  alone  for  all  purposes  than  in  1955 >  while  in  the  Southwestern  area  present 
intentions  are  to  plant  about  7  percent  less  than  in  1955. 
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If  growing  conditions  are  average,  production  of  peanuts  should  be 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  edible  and  farm  uses. 

No  officisuL  indication  of  cotton  acreage  will  be  available  until  July, 
However,  the  195^  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  was  set  at  0,7  mil- 
lion acres  below  the  1955  allotment.    Also,  yields  per  acre  in  1955  vere  by 
far  the  highest  of  record. 


EECEHT  DEVELOPMEHTS 


Record  Exports  of 
Edible  Oils 


Exports  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils  and  the  oil  equivalent  of  soy- 
beans in  1955-56  probably  will  total  about  1.8  billion  povmds  coorpared  with 
1.4  billion  last  year.    About  65  percent  of  the  edible  oils  (not  including 
soybeans)  is  expected  to  move  out  under  Public  Law  k80  and  International 
Cooperation  Administration  programs. 

Agreements  vmder  P.  L.  k80  covering  about  TOO  million  pounds  of  cotton- 
seed and  soybean  oils  had  been  signed  by  March  26,  l/  Of  this  total,  about 
690  million  pounds  were  included  in  agreements  signed  since  mid -September  1955 
and  the  remainder  is  a  carryover  of  an  agreement  signed  with  Greece  last  June, 
However,  not  a] 1  of  the  total  will  come  from  current  crop -year  supplies. 
About  15  to  20  percent  of  the  totsuL  is  expected  to  be  deferred  until  fall, 
the  beginning  of  the  I956  marketing  year.    Shipments  \inder  P.  L.  kSo  in  1955-56 
counting  some  relatively  .small  quantities  likely  to  be  included  in  agreements 
still  pending  probably  will  total  about  60O  million  pounds.    Purchase  author- 
izations to  March  26  for  edible  oils  total  about  k^^  million  povmds.  The 
pxirchase  authorization  and  not  the  agreement  contains  the  authority  to  p\ar- 
chase,  as  well  as  the  conditions,  including  the  time  period  within  which  such 
transaction  may  take  place. 

The  I.  C.  A.  has  issued  purchase  authorizations  for  about  67  million 
pounds  of  edible  oils  as  follows:    France  -  29;  North  Africa  -  9;  Greece  - 
22;  Bolivia  -  3;  Viet  Nam  -  1;  and  Italy  -  3,    The  authorization  for  Italy  is 
a  school  Imch  program  \ander  Title  II,  P,  L,  kSO,    The  others  are  regular 
I.  C.  A,  programs  vmder  section  k02  of  P,  L,  665, 


1/  Under  most  of  these  agreements,  the  purchaser  could  buy  lard  instead, 
but  not  much  lard  is  likely  to  be  taken. 
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Hon -program  exports  are  estimated  at  about  kOO  million  pounds,  \rith. 
about  55  million  going  to  Canada,  a  similar  quantity  to  Latin  America,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  rest  to  E\irope.    Included  in  the  figure  for  Eiarope  is 
15  million  po\mds  under  barter  agreements  with  Western  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  oil  equivalent  of  soybean  exports  probably  vlll  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  725  million  poxinds.    (See  page  12.) 

Prospective  edible  oil  exports  total  as  follows : 

Mil,  lb. 

P.  L.  1^80  6ax) 

I.  C.  A.  65 

Non-program  hOO 

Soybeans  (oil  equiva- 
lent) 725 


Total  1,800 


Table  3.    Edible  oil  programs  in  1955-56  under  Title  I,  P.  L.  kdO  1/ 


;    Approximate  qxiantities  ' 

;    Approximate  quantities 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Covintry  : 

:  Agreements  : 

authori- 

: Country 

;  Agreements  : 

authori- 

:     signed  : 

zations 

:      signed  : 

zations 

issued 

issued 

:    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.  : 

.    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Peru 

:  22 

8  i 

:  Iran  : 

:  7 

Ecuador 

10 

10  : 

.  Greece  ; 

;  2/k2 

2/k2 

Spain 

:  275 

1U3 

:  Chile 

!  79 

Israel  ; 

:  13 

13  : 

;  Turkey  j 

:  3/22 

Argentina  ' 

!  175 

175  ! 

;  Korea  ! 

:  3/16 

Colombia 

:  8 

8  J 

Italy 

:  32 

32 

:  Total 

:  700 

^33 

1/  Under  most  of  these  agreements,  lard  coxild  be  bought  instead  of  edible 


oils,  but  not  much  lard  is  likely  to  be  teiken. 

2/  About  13  million  is  from  an  agreement  signed  last  June. 
3/  Estimated.    Qxiantity  not  stated  in  agreement. 
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Shortening 
Stocks  Large 

Stocks  of  shortening  on  October  1,  1955  (the  beginning  of  the  cxrrrent 
marketing  year)  totaled  ihl  million  potmds,       million  more  than  the  year 
before  and  the  most  of  record.    Some  decline  has  taken  place  since  then  but 
stocks  on  February  1,  1956,  at  125  million  povmds,  still  were  slightly  above 
a  year  ago  and  much  higher  than  in  previoxis  years.    Domestic  disappearance 
of  edible  oils  was  increased  last  year  by  the  build-up  in  stocks  of  shortening. 
In  computing  domestic  requirements  for  edible  oils  in  1955-56,  table  5,  it 
was  assumed  that  stocks  of  shortening  next  October  1  would  be  about  the  same 
as  the  1^1  million  pounds  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

Lard  Prices 
to  Rise 

While  prices  of  the  edible  oils  have  moved  up  sharply  due  to  a  record 
export  demand,  heavy  production  has  kept  lard  prices  relatively  stable  at 
levels  well  below  those  for  the  edible  oils.    Lard  in  raid-March  was  selling 
for  9.5  cents  per  pound  (tank  car lots,  Chicago),  about  5  cents  below  crude 
soybean  and  cottonseed  oil  prices  at  mills.    The  discount  earlier  in  the  1955-56 
marketing  year  was  much  smaller.    Lard  prices  probably  will  rise  at  least  mod- 
erately through  the  rest  of  the  marketing  year  as  the  seasonal  peak  in  pro- 
duction now  is  passed  and  total  disappearance  is  expected  to  be  large  enovigh 
to  make  a  sizable  dent  in  currently  large  stocks.    Stocks  on  February  1,  1956 
were  the  largest  for  that  date  since  1953* 

Commercial  production  of  lard  in  October  1955-Jaiiviary  1956  totaled 
l,Ohk  million  pounds,  Ik  percent  more  than  the  year  before.    Hog  slaughter 
in  the  same  period  rose  I6  percent  but  lard  yields  per  hog  killed  edged  off 
because  hogs  were  marketed  at  lighter  weights.    So  far,  there  has  been  little 
change  in  yields  per  100  poimds  live  weight.    Slaughter  through  the  rest  of 
the  season  is  expected  to  average  only  about  6  percent  more  than  last  year. 
In  fact,  slaughter  this  s\iramer  may  be  no  larger  than  in  1955* 

Exports  are  rxinning  well  above  a  year  ago  (table  2k).    Larger  quan- 
tities were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.    About  II5  million 
povmds  were  authorized  for  export  to  Yugoslavia,  Brazil,  Austria  and  Chile 
under  P.  L.  kSO,    About  7  million  pounds  were  authorized  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  for  shipment  to  Bolivia.    Authorizations  were 
issued  to  other  coiontries  for  edible  oils  or  lard  \inder  P.  L.  kQO,  but  these 
countries,  following  their  accustomed  dietary  habits,  are  choosing  to  take 
edible  oils.    Total  exports  and  shipments  for  the  marketing  year  probably 
will  be  aroxrnd  7OO  million  poxmds  compared  with  58?  million  in  195^-55 • 
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Table    5.-  Food  fats  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  1950  to  date 


Item 


Year  beginning  October 


Forecast  l/ 


:    1950  : 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1953  : 

195U  : 

1955  ; 

1956 

Mtl  lb 

rn.x  #  xij« 

"Mil  lb 

i  23U 
:  82 
:  137 
:  113 
:  ho 

iiU 
57 
193 
171 
57 

m 
1U3 
393 
19U 
39 

323 

1*2 
1,016 
17U 
33 

U89 

5b 

896 
127 
U5 

295 
75 
361, 
180  J 
51 

150 
100 

Uoo 
50 

:  607 

590 

880 

l.^B? 

1.668 

$62 

700 

*:  52 

1*6 

U5 

61 

91 

50 

Stocks,  October  1 
Butter 
Lard 

Cottonseed  oil 
Soybean  oil 
Others  2/ 
Total 

Ingwrts 

Production 
Butter 
Lard 

Cottonseed  oil  3/ 
Soybean  oil  3/ 
Others  2/  3/ 
Total 

Total  supply 

Exports  k/ 
Butter 
Lard 

Cottonseed  oil  3/ 
Soybean  oil  3/ 
Others  2/  3/ 
Adjustment~5/ 
Total 

Domestic  use 
Butter 
Lard  6/ 
Cottonseed  oil 
Soybean  oil 
Others  2/ 
Adjustnient  ^ 
Total  6/ 

Total  use  for  food  7/ 

Per  capita,  civilian 
and  military 
Butter  ^ fat  content) 
Other 

Total  (fat  content) 


:  1,U72 
:  2,811 
:  1,229 
:  2,726 
:  622 

1,389 
2,920 
1,730 
2,611 

526 

1,599 
2,501 
1,8110 
2,856 
537 

1,677 
2,263 
2,106 
2,767 
660 

1,576 
2,588 
1,723 
3,376 
560 

1,625 
2,835 
1,850 

3,775 
610 

:  8.859 

9.175 

9.333 

9.TO 

?i822 

10.6^5 

:  9,519 

9,811 

10,258 

11,123 

11,521 

11,707 

i  1(2 

:  630 

•  p7 

:  762 
:  92 
:  20 

3 

751 

1 

U37 
62 

52 

Hi 
5lU 

103 
39 
7U 

1*5 
U56 

iiO? 

1*88 
119 
92 

190 

587 
T16 , 

7llt^ 
33 
135 

150 
700 

1,  800 

35 
50 

:  1,605 

1.1x3^ 

i.llo 

1.600 

2-.^7$  ■ 

-  .-^*7?S   

1,552 
:  2,203 
:  1,115 
:  1,906 
:  566 
:  -20 

1,390 
2,078 
1,U0U 
2,150 
521 
-52 

1,373 
2,101» 
1,162 
2,li62 
5U8 
-7U 

1,1*68 
1,791 
1,82U 
2,326 
589 
-92 

1,580 
1,966 
1,51*3. 
2,609  J 

612 
-  135 

1,620 
2,110 

3,965 

:,  7,322 

7.^75 

7.907 

8.m 

8.270 

i  6,96U 

7,131 

7,2la 

7,588 

7,8(19 

7,950 

:  8,0 

:  3Uo7 

7.1 

36.2 

6,9 
36.2 

7.2 
37.3 

7.6 
37.U 

7.7 
37.3 

:  U2.7 

W.3 

1*3.1 

l»ii.5 

U5.0 

1*5.0 

1/  Except  for  stocks  on  October  1,  1955* 

2/  Includes  beef  fats,  peanut,  com,  olive  and  sesame  oils* 

3/  Includes  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds  exported  for  crushing, 

k/  Includes  shipments.    Butter,  cottonseed  oil  and  adjustments  include  quantities  from  CCC 
stocks  that  are  not  reported  in  Census  data. 

S/  Includes  exports  of  processed  food  oils  not  classified  by  kind,  shoz^ening  and  other  second- 
ary fats. 

6/  Adjusted  for  estimated  changes  in  stocks  on  farm. 

7/  Excludes  food  fats  used  for  nonfood  purposes  but  includes  nonfood  oils  (mostly  coconut, 
babassu  and  palra-kemel)  used  in  food. 
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Domestic  use  of  lard  in  the  first  k  months  of  the  CTirrent  marketing 
year  was  52  million  pounds,  8  percent,  above  the  year  "before.    Nearly  all  of 
the  increase,  kQ  million  pounds,  was  consumed  in  shortening.    Use  in  shorten- 
ing is  up,  mainly  becavise  of  the  wide  price  differential  between  lard  and 
edible  oils.    Total  domestic  vise  of  lard  this  marketing  year  may  be  up  be- 
tween 5  to  10  percent  from  last  year. 

Record  Tal  1  ow  and 
Grease  Output 

Prices  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  fell  off  considerably  from  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  (October  1,  1955)  throvigh  January  but  have 
been  stable  since.    Current  prices  are  about  the  same  as  at  this  time  last 
year. 

Production  has  been  at  a  record  level  so  far  this  crop  year,  11  percent 
more  than  last  year,  and  a  considerable  stock  build-up  has  taken  place.  Stocks 
on  February  1,  1956  were  moderately  larger  than  last  year's  comparatively 
small  quantity  but  were  not  large  compared  with  other  recent  years.  Exports 
in  October  1955 -January  1956  also  were  at  a  record  level,  up  57  million  pounds 
from  last  year,  but  domestic  vise  was  about  the  same  (table  23). 

Output  through  the  rest  of  the  marketing  year  is  expected  to  continue 
above  a  year  ago,  but  by  somewhat  less  than  the  8  percent  recorded  for  the 
first  four  months.    The  crop  year  totetl  may  be  about  3'0  billion  pounds, 
175  million  more  than  last  year.    Domestic  consumption  appears  to  be  rela- 
tively stable.    Exports  in  February -September  1955  were  at  a  record  level 
and  are  expected  to  continue  high  as  prices  are  relatively  low. 

Production  and  Exports  of  Oilseed 
Meal  at  High  Level 

Production  of  oilseed  meals  has  been  at  a  high  level  so  far  during  tie 
1955-56  feeding  season  and  for  the  entire  year  is  expected  to  total  around 
10  percent  above  the  8.9  million  tons  produced  in  195^-55*    During  October- 
January  3«9  million  tons  were  produced,  I3  percent  leirger  than  in  the  same 
period  of  195^-55*    Production  of  oilseed  meal  is  expected  to  continue  heavy, 
but  the  increase' over  last  year  is  not  likely  to  be  as  great  as  in  the  first 
four  months.    Exports  were  at  a  record  level  in  October -January- -totaling 
about  385^000  tons,  or  62  percent  above  the  previous  high  in  that  period  of 
195^-55--and  the  total  for  the  crop  year  is  expected  to  exceed  last  year's 
record  of  516  thousand  tons.    Imports  probably  will  not  change  much  from 
last  year. 

Wholesale  prices  of  soybean,  cottonseed  and  flaxseed  meals  now  are  over 
20  percent  less  than  last  year  and  the  lowest  since  price  controls  were  re- 
moved in  the  spring  of  19^6. 
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Soybean 

Prices  Rise 

Record  crushings  and  exports  of  soybeans  have  raised  prices  from  a  low 
of  $2.26  per  bushel  (No.  1  yellov  at  Chicago)  in  mid-October  to  $2.65  in  mid- 
March.    C-urrent  quotations  are  10  to  15  percent  above  the  Chicago  equivalent 
of  the  1956  crop  support  level  and  15  to  20  percent  above  the  comparable 
1955  crop  siipport. 

Soybean  crushings  in  October  1955 -February  1956  are  estimated  at 
123  million  bushels,  8  million  more  than  the  previous  peak  and  17  million  more 
than  a  year  ago.    Most  of  the  impetus  to  the  increased  cinish  is  coming  from 
the  strong  export  demand  for  edible  oils.    Domestic  disappearance  of  soybean 
oil  in  October -Janviary  (the  latest  period  for  which  data  are  available)  was 
only  58  million  pounds  more  than  a  year  eigo — equivalent  to  about  5  million 
bushels.    Exports  of  soybean  oil  in  October -February  (February  based  upon 
weeldy  reports  from  Census)  totaled  about  I90  million  pounds  compared  with 
only  19  million  the  year  before.    The  difference  would  require  I6  million 
bushels  of  beans.    Domestic  disappearance  of  cottonseed  oil  in  October- Janu- 
ary was  100  million  pounds  less  than  a  year  ago.    About  235  million  pounds  of 
cottonseed  oil  were  shipped  out  in  October-February,  200  million  below  a  year 
ago.    MDst  of  the  edible  oil  exported  in  195^-55  vas  cottonseed  oil  from 
Government  stocks.    CCC  had  practical ly  exhausted  its  stocks  by  the  beginning 
of  the  1955  marketing  year  and  present  exports  of  edible  oils  are  coming  from 
coirrent  output. 

Based  upon  present  estimates  of  domestic  use  and  exports  of  soybean 
oil,  soybean  cirushings  for  the  1955-56  marketing  year  will  be  between  275  and 
280  miillion  bushels.    This  will  be  23  to  28  million  more  than  the  previous 
peak.    For  the  year»s  total  to  reach  the  estimated  level,  crushings  in  March- 
September  will  have  to  average  about  22  million  bushels  per  month. 

Soybeans  inspected  for  export  through  March  23  totaled  kO,Q  million 
bushels  (excluding  those  to  Canada),  7*3  million  more  than  last  year.  The 
rate  of  increase  was  greater  earlier  in  the  year  but  has  fallen  off  during 
the  last  6  weeks.    In  fact,  exports  in  February  apparently  were  down  from  a 
year  ago.    Prices  through  most  of  this  crop  year  were  well  below  a  year  ago, 
but  now  are  only  somewhat  less  than  last  year.    Prices  declined  considerably 
last  spring  and  summer  and  exports  were  very  heavy  during  the  summer .  Sane 
reports  indicate  that  record  exports  of  our  low  priced  protein  meals  may  be 
limiting  U.  S.  exports  of  soybeans.    Exports  for  the  marketing  year  probably 
will  be  somewhat  greater  than  last  year's  record  of  60  million  bushels. 

Based  on  the  above  estimates  of  crushings  and  exports,  the  carryover 
of  soybeans  on  October  1,  I956  would  not  be  large. 
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Farmers  placed  30.0  million  bushes  of  soybeans,  8  percent  of  the  crop, 
under  support  programs.    Redemptions  totaled  k,6  million  so  2^.h  million  were 
outstanding  e.3  of  mid-Febrviary.    Of  the  totals,  13. 0  million  bushels  were  vare- 
house  loans  and  3*0  million  of  these  have  been  redeemed.    Last  year  farmers 
placed  kl  million  bushels,  12  percent  of  the  crop  under  support  of  which  15 
million  were  delivered  to  CCC.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  support  program, 
unredeemed  warehouse -stored  beans  are  taken  over  by  CCC  at  maturity.    If  the 
market  price  prevailing  on  the  last  day  for  redemptions  (May  31)  is  higher 
than  support  plus  storage  charges  and  interest,  producers  will  be  paid  the 
difference.    Hence,  it  wo\ild  be  possible  for  the  Corporation  to  acquire  beans 
even  thoijgh  prices  are  well  above  support.    However,  with  only  10  million 
bushels  of  warehouse-stored  beans  still  outstanding  in  mid-Febrriary  and  fur- 
ther redemptions  likely,  einy  possible  take  over  by  CCC  would  be  relatively 
small. 

Soybean  meal  prices  have  trended  downward  since  January  and  currently 
are  about  25  percent  below  a  year  ago  and  the  lowest  in  a  decade.  Prices 
xisually  rise  seasonally  in  the  spring.    However,  even  if  such  movement  takes 
place,  it  is  likely  to  be  kept  to  moderate  proportions  by  the  large  available 
supplies  of  soybean  meal. 

Edible  oil  prices  have  moved  up  sharply  this  crop  year  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  strong  export  demand.    In  mid -March,  crude  soybean  oil  at  Decatur 
sold  for  about  IU.5  cents  per  pound,  about  h  cents  more  than  the  low  point  in 
early  December.    Prices  throvigh  the  rest  of  the  crop  year  will  be  influenced 
by  just  how  "tight"  supplies  tvirn  out  to  be.    If  crop  prospects  suggest  large 
supplies  in  1956-57^  pressure  on  supplies  probably  will  not  be  great  this 
s\immer  unless  it  appears    that  carryover  stocks  of  cottonseed  or  soybean  oils 
will  drop  below  the  kOO  million  pounds  estimated  in  table  5-    The  outlook 
for  exports  this  fall  also  will  have  a  bearing  on  prices  this  summer. 

Soybean  prices  probably  will  be  well  sustained  during  most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crop  year.    Demand  for  soybean  oil  wiJJ.  continue  good  and  meal 
prices  are  not  likely  to  go  lower.    However  any  marked  rise  in  soybean  prices 
would  discourage  exports.    Prices  during  the  svumner  will  be  influenced  by  new 
crop  prospects  especially,  if  as  expected,  prices  until  then  continue  above 
the  support  level  for  the  1956  crop. 

Cottonseed  Oil 
Prices  Rise 

Cottonseed  crxishings  in  Avigust  l$^^-J&auBxy  1956  were  up  nearly 
7  percent  from  last  year.    This  is  about  in  line  with  the  expected  increase 
in  the  crop  yeeir  crush. 

Cottonseed  oil  production,  however,  rose  10  percent  as  the  average  oil 
outturn  for  this  period  reached  a  new  high  of  333  poiinds  per  ton  crushed. 
Last  year  the  outturn  was  32^  pounds,  a  record  level  at  that  time.  Higher 
yields  probably  are  mainly  due  to  Increased  use  of  solvent  type  criishing. 
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Table  6,-  Soybeans:    U.  S.  exports  and  prices 

;  l^^h'BB   

;  Price  per  bushel  l7~ 
J  tU,S.  No.  2, 

»  Illinois  •  yellow, 
*  cotmtrv    *  3  percent, 


Price  per  bushel  l/  ; 


Period 


i 

t  shipping  • 

'    points  • 

Dollars 

October-December 

•  2.62-2.73 

January 

2.7h 

February 

•  2.7U 

March 

!  2.63 

April-June 

2.U2-2.5it 

July-September                   :  2o2U-2.39 

European 
ports 


t 

niinoiB 

Ejqports 

« 

country 

shipping 

points 

Million 

bushels 

Dollars 

27.2 

2.19-2o27 

5.3 

2.35 

3.8 

2.U5 

3.2 

2.55 

8.7 

11.9 

U.S.  No.  2,  ; 

yellow, 
3  percent,    J  Exports 
bulk,  C.I.F.,* 
European  t 
porta 


milion 
bushels 

3I4.3 
6o5 
2.8 


3.16-3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.16 
3.05-3.10 
2.78-2.99 


Dollars 

2.80-2,91 
2.99 
3.02 
3.18 


1/  Ranges  are  the  high  and  low  of  the  monthly  averages  for  the  period. 


Table  7o-  Soybeans,  supply  and  disposition,  crop  year,  1950-55 


Year  beginning  October  1 


Item  t  :  :  ) 


1  1950 

t  1951 

!     1952  t 
:  : 

1953 

:  195U 

:  19551/ 

'  Million 

Mniion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Production 

:  299.3 

282.5 

298.1 

268.5 

3ia.6 

371o3 

Total  supply,  October  1 

:  302o2 

286.6 

301.6 

278,7 

3U2.9 

381.3 

Less: 

Seed  and  feed  2/ 

!  18.2 

21.7 

25o2 

2li.5 

23.7 

30 

Crushing s,  Oct, -Feb. 

:  llU.6 

11U,U 

106,1 

102.0 

106,1; 

123 

Exports,  Oct, -Feb. 

lh.2 

10.8 

19.7 

29.8 

36.3 

hk 

March  1,  available  supply  *  155.2 

139.7 

150  06 

122. U 

176.5 

181; 

Crushings,  Mar© -Sep t« 

137.U 

129.9 

128.3 

111.2 

1U2,6 

157 

Exports,  Mar. -Sept. 

13.6 

6.2 

12.2 

9.7 

23.8 

21 

Stocks,  Sept.  30 

:  U.2 

3.6 

10.1 

1.3 

10,0 

6 

October-September  totals 

Crushinga 

!  252.0 

214U.3 

23U.U 

213.2 

2U9,0 

280 

Exports 

27.8 

17.0 

31.9 

39.5 

60.1 

65 

t  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Price  per  bushel 

Support 

2.06 

2.1,5 

2,56 

2.56 

2.22 

2.01; 

Received  by  farraers 

2.U7 

2.73 

2.72 

2.72 

2,U6 

3/  2.10 

1/  October-February  is  partly  estimated.  Disposition  through  the  rest  of  the  crop  year  is 
forecast, 

2/  Includes  residual, 
3/  Preliminary, 
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Prices  of  cottonseed  oil  have  benefited  from  the  record  export  demand 
for  edible  vegetable  oils — increasicg  from  about  11  cents  per  poimd  (crude. 

South  ?:ast  mills)  in  the  early  fall  to  1:?  cents  in  March  1956. 

Cottonseed  meai  production  in  August  1955-January  1956  increased  only 
3  percent  over  last  year  as  the  average  yield  per  ton  of  seed  crushed  declined 
i    from  a  peak  of  972  pounds  to  9Ul  pounds.    Cottonseed  meal  prices  are  the  low- 
j    est  in  many  years. 

The  yield  of  linters  oer  ton  of  seed  crushed,  l8l  pounds,  has  been 
I    sonewhat  below  average  this  year.    Demand  for  linters  is  good  and  some  drop 
j    in  the  carryover  stocks  is  expected.    Prices  of  second  cut  linters  have  edged 
I    upward.    CCC  has  sold  about  800  thousand  bales  of  linters  so  far  this  market- 
I    ing  year  and  still  owns  about  300  thousand  bales. 

Peanut  Use  to  Rise 

In  recent  years,  when  supplies  of  peanuts  were  plentiful,  civilians 
consumed  about  6,3  pounds  of  farmers'  stock  peanuts  per  year.    Cn  a  shelled 
bqsis,  this  is  about  Ii.l?  pounds.    In  the  195h-bS  marketing  year,  consumption 
fell  off  about  half  a  pound,  farmers'  stock  basis,  because  of  the  short  crop 
and  the  consequent  sharp  rise  in  prices. 

With  lower  prices  and  large  supplies  of  peanuts,  except  Virginias, 
available  this  marketing  year,  consumption  of  shelled  peanuts  is  expected  to 
return  to  the  former  level.    Consumption  of  cleaned  roasting  stock  peanuts 
(ball-park  type)  probably  will  decline  for  the  second  consecutive  year  be- 
cause of  the  comparatively  short  supply  and  higher  prices  for  Virginias. 

Total  consumption  of  shelled  peanuts  in  February -August  1956  is  likfely 
to  be  up  considerably  from  last  year  as  nearly  all  of  the  drop  in  use  during 
the  195ii-55  marketing  year  came  during  the  latter  half.    Reported  use  of 
shelled  peanuts  in  candy,  peanut  butter  and  other  products  in  September  1955- 
Janu=ry  195fc  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.    The  unreported  use, 
mostly  by  small  concerns  who  are  not  required  to  report,  was  up  considerably 
?nd  in  line  with  two  years  earlier  when  peanuts  were  plentiful.  (Unreported 
use  of  shelled  peanuts  is  the  residual  obtained  by  adding  imports,  beginning 
stocks  and  production  and  then  subtracting  reported  use,  exports  and  ending 
stocks) • 

Producers  placed  about  300  million  pounds  of  peanuts,  19  percent  of 
the  1955  crop,  under  support.    Practically  all  of  the  peanuts  are  Spanish  and 
Rtmners,  prices  of  \^ich  are  around  the  loan  level,    ^rices  of  Virginia  type 
nuts  are  considerably  above  support  and  only  a  few  were  put  under  loan. 
Tlirough  March  23,  CCC  had  called  loans  on  about  75  million  pounds  and  sold 
them  for  crushing.    Redemptions  totaled  about  13  million  pounds. 

Crushings  of  peanuts,  production  and  imports  of  peanut  oil  through 
Janiiary  were  about  the  same  as  the  year  before.    Domestic  consumption  of  pea- 
nut oil  through  January,  at  28  million  pounds,  was  5  million  greater  than 
last  year.    Domc^stic  use  of  peanut  oil  in  September  195h-August  1955  totaled 
53  million  pounds. 
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Flaxseed  Prices  Strong 

Flaxseed  prices  rose  from  a  low  point  of  $3 '07  per  "bxishel  at 
Minneapolis  last  September  to  $3.75  at  the  end  of  Febr\jary.    Some  decline  has 
taken  place  in  recent  weeks  and  qiootations  now  are  aroimd  $3*65  per  bushel. 
Present  prices  are  about  10  to  15  percent  above  the  Minneapolis  equivalent  of 
the  support  level  for  the  1955  crop  and  between  5  to  10  percent  above  the 
equivalent  support  for  the  1956  crop.    They  are  also  10  to  I5  percent  above 
a  year  ago.    The  spectaciilar  rise  since  the  early  part  of  the  crop  year  re- 
flects a  strong  world  demand  for  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil,  limited  supplies 
from  other  exporting  countries  and  sharply  reduced  availabilities  from  CCC. 
World  prices  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  also  moved  up  during  the  same  period. 

U.  S.  exports  of  flaxseed  in  July  1955-June  I956  probably  will  at 
least  equal  last  year's  8  million  bushels.    The  outward  movement  throxigh 
Jan\xary  1956  was  down  3.5  million  bushels  from  the  year  before.    Most  of  this 
year's  exports  are  from  commercial  sxipplies  while  practically  all  of  last 
year's  quantity  was  frcxn  CCC  stocks.    There  were  practically  no  exports  in 
February-June  1955  sind.  a  substantial  movement  is  expected  in  the  same  period 
of  1956. 

Crushings  of  flaxseed  in  Jvily  1955-Jan\aary  I956  were  the  same  as  the 
year  before.    Crushings  last  s\immer  were  down  from  the  year  earlier  but  have 
since  been  rxanning  above  the  ccniparable  period  of  the  195^  crop.  Crushings 
probably  will  continue  slightly  above  last  year  because  of  the  strong  demand 
for  oil.    The  toteO.  for  the  1955-5^  marketing  year  may  be  somewhat  higher 
than  the  32  million  bushels  crushed  in  195^- 5^. 

If  these  estimates  on  crushings  and  exports  are  not  far  off,  stocks 
of  flaxseed  on  July  1,  195^  would  be  down  about  50  percent  from  last  year  ajid 
the  least  since  19^7. 

Farmers  placed  8.5  million  bushels  of  flaxseed,  21  percent  of  the 
crop,  waAer  support  programs.    Of  this  quantity,  3*3  million  were  redeemed  by 
mid-February  195^  and  practically  all  of  the  remainder  probably  will  be  re- 
deemed by  the  end  of  April  —  the  last  day  for  doing  so.    Last  year,  CCC 
acquired  about  8.6  million  bushels  of  flaxseed,  21  percent  of  the  195^  crop. 

Linseed  oil  prices  also  have  moved  up  during  the  crop  year,  rising 
from  a  low  of  12.7  cents  per  povmd  (raw,  tank  cars,  Minneapolis)  at  the 
beginning  of  November  to  about  15.6  cents  in  mid-March.    Present  prices  are 
over  3  cents  per  pound  above  last  March.    Domestic  disappearance  of  linseed 
oil  is  about  9  percent  more  than  last  year. 

Exports  of  linseed  oil  in  the  195^-55  marketing  year  totaled  318  mil- 
lion pounds.    All  of  this  was  from  CCC  stocks  and  were  sold  at  prices  well 
below  domestic  market  levels.    Exports  in  July  1955- January  1956,  81  million 
pounds,  were  probably  all  from  CCC  supplies.    Additional  sales  for  export 
made  by  CCC  brings  the  total  up  to  about  II5  million  pounds.    The  remaining 
25  million  pounds  of  oil  owned  by  CCC  were  sold  last  month  for  either  export 
or  domestic  use,  at  the  option  of  the  buyer.    The  February  sales,  including 
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some  sold  for  export,  vere  made  at  about  itorket  prices  while  the  earlier 
sales,  fti T  for  export,  were  made  at  less  than  market  prices.    Althoiigh  ad- 
ditional quantities  of  linseed  oil  may  be  exported,  the  total  for  the  crop 
year  probably  will  be  far  below  last  year's  level. 

Linseed  meal  prices  have  sagged  this  year,  silong  with  the  decline  in 
all  feed  prices,  and  are  now  at  the  lowest  level  since  World  War  II  price 
controls  were  lifted  in  the  spring  of  19^. 

Current  indications  suggest  that  exportable  world  supplies  of  flaxseed 
6uad  linseed  oil  in  1956-57  are  likely  to  be  considerably  greater  than  in  the 
present  marketing  year  and  probably  would  be  reflected  in  a  decline  in  inter- 
national market  prices  fron  current  high  levels.    In  addition  to  the  United 
States,  Argentina  and  Canada  are  the  major  world  exporters.    The  1955  Argen- 
tine crop  was  a  small  one  mainly  because  of  exceptionally  low  yields  dxie  to 
vinfavorable  weather.    Also  the  Argentine  Government  this  year  is  enco\araging 
an  expansion  in  acreage,  which  has  been  comparatively  low  in  recent  years,  by 
an  87  percent  increase  in  the  guaranteed  price  to  farmers.    The  1955  Canadian 
crop  was  the  largest  since  1912,  reflecting  an  expansion  in  acreage  and  good 
yields.    Canadian  flaxseed  prices  this  year  have  been  unusually  favorable  in 
relation  to  wheat  with  which  it  competes  for  land.    A  90  percent  increase  in 
flaxseed  acreage  is  indicated  in  195^  by  official,  reports  from  Canada.  With 
an  average  yield  per  acre,  this  woiild  result  in  a  15  million  bvishel  increase 
over  last  year. 

Reduced  Tung  Oil  Supplies 

Stocks  of  tung  oil  on  Febr\iary  1,  195^  totaled  28  million  poxinds, 
25  million  less  than  last  year  and  the  lesLst  for  that  date  since  1953*  Stocks 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  marketing  year,  November  1,  1955^  were  much 
less  than  the  year  before.    Also,  there  has  been  little  domestic  output  as 
the  1955  tung  nut  crop  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  freezing  weather. 
Imports  totaled  over  k  million  povmds  less  than  the  year  before.  Domestic 
disappearance  of  tung  oil  in  the  same  three  month  period  was  slightly  less 
than  a  year  earlier.    Market  prices,  \rtiich  had  increased  about  5  percent  from 
November  1,  1955  to  early  in  March,  have  ttimed  down  in  recent  weeks  and  are 
now  near  the  November  level. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owned  I9  million  jKJunds  of  tung  oil 
at  the  beginrdng  of  the  1955-56  marketing  year.    CCC  is  making  monthly  offers 
of  1.9  million  pounds  of  oil  on  a  cooipetitive  bid  basis  xintil  its  stocks  are 
exhaxisted.    Sales  through  March  totaled  nearly  10  million  pounds  so  the  Cor- 
poration still  has  over  9  million  available  for  future  disposition.    CCC  sales 
were  made  at  prices  well  above  the  I955  crop  support  price  of  20.0  cents  per 
povind  at  mills.    Monthly  sales  prices  averaged  as  follows  in  cents  per  pound, 
basis  f  .o.b.  buyer's  temk  cars,  mostly  at  Gulf  port,  Mississippi:  November 
1955^  23.6;  December,  23.6;  January  195^,  2k.d;  February,  25.2;  and  March,  23.7. 
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Fey  Castor  Beans 
Produced  in  195^ 

The  Govenment  guaranteed  wiin-iTmim  prices  for  castor  beans  to  domestic 
producers  in  1951-5ii-,    Output  reached  a  peak  of  51  million  pounds,  shelled 
basis,  in  1953  t>ut  fell  to  only  11  million  in  195^  mainly  because  the 
Tnim'TTnipi  guarantee  was  reduced  from  9  cents  per  poimd  to  6  cents.  The 
Goverment  program  vas  discontinued  in  1955  as  the  pvirpose  for  which  it  was 
undertaken — to  meet  castor  oil  requirements  for  the  national  strategic 
stockpile — was  achieved.    Without  the  program  to  stimulate  plantings,  out- 
put in  1955  "was  negligible. 

Production  of  castor  beans  outside  of  the  United  States  has  been  quite 
stable  since  19^9>  ranging  from  a  low  of  531^000  short  tons  in  1950  to  a 
high  of  5^6,000  in  1953*    Brazil  and  India  are  the  two  major  producers,  with 
about  60  percent  of  the  1955  output.    The  Soviet  Union  and  Manchuria  are  the 
next  largest  producers. 

Prices  of  castor  beans  rose  sharply  after  fighting  started  in  Korea- - 
from  $ll8  per  long  ton,  f .o.b.    Brazilian  ports,  in  June  1950  to  a  peak  of 
$282  in  January  1952.    Prices  then  fell  off  rapidly,  dropping  to  a  low  of 
$95  per  ton  in  September  195^*    Considerable  recovery  has  now  taken  place  and 
in  mid -March  195^  Brazilian  beans  were  selling  for  $122  per  ton — slightly 
above  June  1950.    Movements  in  castor  oil  prices  have  been  parallel  to  those 
for  the  beans. 

The  U,  S,  is  the  major  Importer  of  castor  beans  ajad  oil,  taking  about 
53  percent  of  total  world  trade  in  1955*    The  United  Kingdcaa  is  the  second 
largest  importer  though  taking  considerably  less  than  the  U.  S.  France, 
Western  Gennamy,  and  Japan  also  import  large  quantities. 

U,  S,  imports  of  beans  and  oil  rose  considerably  from  195^  to  1955 
still  were  weH  below  1950-53*    Stocks  increased  as  computed  disappearance  of 
castor  oil  in  the  United  States  continued  davraward  in  1955*    Most  of  the  drop 
in  computed  disappearance  in  the  last  3  years  may  be  due  to  changes  in  stock- 
piling by  the  Government  rather  than  an  actual  falling  off  in  use.  Beginning 
in  the  latter  part  of  1950,  quantities  held  by  the  Government  have  not  been 
included  in  published  stock  data  and  hence  any  addition  to  these  stocks  tend 
to  inflate  the  disappearance  figure.    Reported  factory  consxmiption  of  this 
oil  remained  relatively  stable  in  1952-5U  but  rose  substantially  in  1955. 
Apparently,  a  siaable  quantity  of  oil  is  consumed  and  not  reported  to  Census 
and  thus  is  not  included  in  the  data  on  factory  consumption.  Consequently, 
in  years  where  there  is  stoclspiling,  actual  use  probably  falls  somewhere 
between  computed  disappearance  an<^  reported  factory  consumption. 

Castor  is  considered  a  strategic  oil.    Its  use  was  restricted  by  the 
Government  from  April  5,  I95I  to  April  1,  1953  so  that  essential  needs 
growing  out  of  the  Korean  conflict  would  be  met. 
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Table  8      Supply  and  disposition  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil,  1927-5^ 

Flaxseed 


Tear 

ning 
July  1 

;  Pro- 
\  duction 

'  Stocks 
;  July  1 

•  4 
• 

• 
• 

• 

Total 

supply 

:E3q»rts 

• 

; Domestic 
:  disap- 
:pearance 

• 

;  Crushings 

:rttl.tu« 

Mil.tUo 

Mil.bUo 

fCLl.bu. 

Hil.bUe 

Mil.bu. 

RLlaDUo 

Average 

39»4 

33.0 

1927-31 

!  10o7 

1  1 

Uol 

16  »C 

35.9 

1932-36  ' 

!  0.9 

2.6 

16.2 

27»7 

25oC 

23.6 

1937-lil  ! 

19o6 

3.8 

16.9 

U0.2 

35.8 

33.9 

19ii2-U6 

!  3UoO 

6,5 

6.6 

U7«0 

Ul.U 

37.1 

19U7 

:  I1O.6 

1*7 

.7 

U3.0 

35.8 

30.1 

19uo 

!  5I4.O 

7.2 

.6 

62  «6 

Uo7 

38.6 

37.3 

19li9 

:  U3.0 

19-U 

62.3 

2.0 

li3.il 

37.U 

1950 

5  U0.2 

17«0 

57.2 

2.9 

42.0 

u2.3 

1951  ! 

!  3U.7 

12.3 

U7.0 

U.2 

31.3 

30.3 

1952 

5  30,2 

11.5 

\ 

ia.7 

.2 

31.5 

25.2 

1953  s 

36.7 

10.0 

U6.7 

2.U 

30.3 

27.8 

U0.8 

lUoO 

51i.8 

8.2 

35.U 

32.3 

1955  ! 

2AO.6 

11.2 

!                                           Linseed  oil 

Mil.lba 

Mil.lbo 

Mil.lbo 

Mil.lbo 

Jai.lbo 

hai.lb. 

Average 
1927-31 
1932-36 
1937-la 
19U2-i;6 

191x7 
19l|8 

19U9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955 


625 
li52 
656 
721 
595 
737 
728 
8U4 
609 
507 
551 
632 


131 
116 

iia 

206 
liOi 
138 
381 
588 
679 
675 
619 
^3U5 
139 


3 
3 

3/ 
B6 
11* 
2 

0 

3/ 


759 
570 
797 
1,012 

753 
877 
1,110 

1,U33 
1,288 
1,182 
1,170 
978 


2 
1 
11 
V123 
V  U2 
lii 

5 

26 
28 
3 

303 
318 


633 
lili9 
629 
699 
573 
li82 

517 
728 

585 
559 
5/522 
1/521 


1/  Less  than  50,000  bushels.    2/  Indicated  Deceniber  1,  1955.    3/  Less  than 
500,000  pounds.    \x/  In  19U5  and  19U7  some  linseed  oil  was  imported  by  the 
Government  for  reshipment  vmder  Lend-Lease.    As  no  duty  was  required,  this 
was  included  by  Census  with  the  imports  for  consximption,  but  when  this  oil 
was  shipped  out  it  was  reported  by  Census  as  re-esqports.    These  re-exports 
have  been  added  to  exports  to  offset  their  inclusion  in  the  in^wrts  for  con- 
suiT^tion  data.         K-sappearance  is  partly  estimated  and  stocks  have  been 
adjusted.    Reported  stocks  on  July  1,  1951i  were  361  million  pounds. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Uiited  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  from  Fcreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
IMited  States. 
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Table   9»-  U,  S.  castor  beans:    Estimated  acreage,  yield  and  production 


Area 


MLssoTiri 
Texas  2/ 
Oklahoma  2/ 
California  (irrigated) 
Arizona  (irrigated) 
Arkansas 

New  Mexico  (irrigated) 


Acreage 


Planted  1/ 


Harvested 


1951 


acres 


27.7 
30.5 
20.U 
5.0 

3/ 


i  1952 

i  1953 

i  195U 

*:  1951 

:  1952 

i  1953 

i  195U 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

2.1 

1.5 

91.9 

96.2 

11.6 

19^5 

72.2 

79.6 

10.0 

25.1 

39.6 

11.5 

2U.3 

23.6 

35.5 

7.U 

1.7 

U.3 

2.6 

15-1 

1.3 

3.7 

2.3 

.5 

3.U 

.7 

3.8 

.5 

2.6 

.7 

•  U 

3.1 

1.1 

J/ 

1.3 

1.0 

2.5 

U.6 

1.8 

3.7 

Total 

83.7 

119.6 

1U9.2 

3U.2 

62.7 

97.6 

12U.5 

26.6 

Pet. 

Pet. 

?cU 

Pet. 

Percentage  harvested 

75 

82 

83 

78 

Production, 

hulled 

basis 

*    Yield  per  harvested  acre 

I  1951 

t  1952 

i  1953 

t 

t  195U 

• 

i  1951 

i  1952 

t  1953 

i  1951* 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

!  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Ittssouri 

0.5 

323 

Texas  2/ 

\  2.6 

I7I5 

30.2 

2.U 

135 

2U2 

380 

2li3 

Oklahoma  2/ 

i  3.3 

h.9 

10.6 

i.U 

137 

208 

299 

186 

California  (irrigated); 

11. u 

1.6 

5.3 

2.9 

756 

1,218 

1,UU2 

1,275 

Arizona  (irrigated)  ! 

3.ii 

.h 

3.5 

.7 

905 

982 

1,35U 

912 

Arkansas  : 

; 

.1 

.U 

.3 

288 

307 

New  Mexico  (irrigated) 

1.2 

2.7 

665 

725 

Total  ! 

I  20,8 

2li.6 

51.3 

10.8 

332 

252 

ia2 

U08 

1/  Estimate  based  on  sales  of  seed. 

f Mostly  dryland  but  does  include  some  irxlga ted  areas. 
Less  than  50  acres. 
About  15,000  pounds 
^  No  data  available. 


Totals  con?)uted  from  unrounded  numbers.  Cor^iled  by  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service. 
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Table  10.-  Castor  beans:    World  production,  e:q)orts,  U«  S« 
imports  and  prices,  19U7-55 


Tear 

World 

U. 

iv  0     J  nil  1      ^  w%# 

• 

\  Production 

Beans 

•  • 

•  Bean  x 
X  eqTiiv-  ? 
:    alent  : 

•  • 

•  • 

10  ucuL 

t  ton  of 

:beans  at 
tBrazilian 

• 

lO  i>aj. 

•  JliX—  < 

•  cxucung  < 

•  TT      <?  1 

Beans  ' 

,  in  terms, 
,  of  beans. 

:  J.,vAAJ 

L  ,UUU 

1  (VY) 

snoi% 

short 

tons 

tons 

+  r\T\  a 
vLIIlD 

U6U 

7 

-LU-> 

:  ^li7 
•    >i*  1 

^ii7 

1  )i7  1^ 

19k9 

5t)li 

50U 

201 

1U5 

11 

156 

108.30 

1950  ! 

531 

531 

330 

132 

51 

183 

II4I.U3 

1951  : 

51*1; 

533 

257 

75 

95 

170 

260.02 

1952  ! 

5U5 

532 

27U 

70 

120 

190 

196.38 

1953  ! 

571 

5U6 

278 

57 

136 

193 

1U5.60 

1951i  1/  : 

96 

5U0 

2U0 

55 

61 

115 

102.95 

1955  1/  ' 

2/5la 

5ia 

278 

l4li 

102 

ll;6 

llU.09 

1/  Preliminary.      2/  U.  S,  is  negligible. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  ttiited  States 
Departraait  of  Agriculture. 


Table  11.-  Castor  oil:    Supply,  disposition  and  price,  U.  S.,  19U7-55 


:  K-spositioTT 


Tear 

1  Production  from  J 
'Domestic  *  In^xjrted' 
' material * materi al ' 

• 

'In^xjrts 

r Stocks 
rJan.  1 

[Total 

:  Ex- 
: ports 

[Computed' 
\  disap-  \ 
[pearancel 

.^^^^^In^^'i 

consunrp-  ^  / 
'  tion    \  ^ 

:  Mil. 

«l1. 

Mil. 

mi. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil, 

\  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ct. 

19^7 

117 

7 

19 

Iii3 

U 

116 

91 

29.10 

19li8  ! 

136 

2 

2li 

162 

2 

128 

107 

22.73 

19U9 

128 

11 

32 

171 

3 

130 

87 

18.05 

1950 

128 

ii7 

38 

a3 

2 

181 

120 

20.36 

1951 

\  5 

7i* 

89 

29 

198 

1 

17ii 

108 

33«57 

1952 

:  10 

6U 

112 

23 

209 

1 

182 

81 

28.91 

1953  ! 

20 

li6 

127 

26 

219 

1 

169 

85 

22.65 

195U  ! 

!  6 

56 

57 

50 

169 

1 

138 

79 

17.18 

1955  2/  ! 

J  3 

U7 

95 

30 

176 

1 

135 

100 

15,9U 

1956  ! 

39 

1/  Tanks,  f.o.b.  New  Jersey  mills.      2/  Prelindnaryo 

Con^jiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Ifeiited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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NONFOOD  USES  OF  FATS  AND  OJI£ 


Downward  Trend  in  Nonfood 
Uses  Halted  in  19^^,  Little 
Change  Likely  in  19^6 

The  downward  trend  in  nonfood  uses  of  fats  and  oils  was  reversed 
slightly  in  1955,  as  the  continued  decline  in  soap  was  more  than  offset  by 
a  shai^  rise  in  drying  oils.    Other  uses  remained  the  same.    Use  per  person 
totaled  20  pounds  (excluding  tall  oil  and  rosin),  up  0.3  of  a  poxmd  from  the 
year  "before.    However,  except  for  last  year  this  is  the  lowest  since  193^ • 
While  utilization  of  fats  and  oils  in  soaps  probably  will  slide  off  a  little 
more  in  195^  because  of  greater  consumption  of  synthetics,  other  nonfood 
outlets  probably  will  change  very  little  as  the  general  level  of  economic 
activity  is  expected  to  average  at  least  as  high  as  last  year. 


Table  12,-  Fats  and  oils:    Use  in  nonfood  products  per  person,  1931-55 


Year 

[  Soap 

:    Drying  oil  : 
:      products  : 

other  ; 

• 

Total 

:  Pounds 

Pounds 

Povinds 

Pounds 

Average  ; 

1931-35  ! 

12.1 

2.5 

19.2 

1936-40 

:  13.0 

6.0 

3.3 

22.2 

15.1 

6.8 

5.1 

26.9 

19^6  i 

:  12.1 

6.k 

5.0 

23.6 

19^7 

:  15.4 

6,1 

5.2 

27.3 

19h8  i 

:  13.7 

7.0 

k,6 

25.4 

19^9 

:  11.7 

6.1 

22.7 

1950 

:  11.8 

7.3 

6.2 

25.3 

1951 

!  9.7 

6.8 

6.5 

23.0 

1952 

:  8.6 

5.9 

6.8 

21.4 

1953 

8.1 

6.1 

7.0 

21.2 

193^ 

:  7.2 

5.5 

7.1 

19.8 

1955  1/ 

:  6.7 

6.3 

7.1 

20.1 

1/  Preliminary J 
These  data  do  not  include  tall  oil  and  rosin. 


Soap  Continues  Down, 
Synthetics  up,  in  1955 

While  total  domestic  use  of  soap  and  synthetic  detergents  has  been 
relatively  stable  in  the  past  5  years  at  23  to  24  poimds  per  person  (based  in 
part  on  data  of  production  reported  by  the  Association  of  American  Soap  and 
Glycerine  Producers),  synthetics  continue  to  replace  soap.    Use  of  synthetics 
reached  I5  pounds  per  person  last  yeax  while  soap  dropped  to  about  8  pounds. 
Ten  years  earlier  soap  consumption  totaled  23  povinds  and  synthetics  a  mere 
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poimd  per  person  (table  Liquid  soaps  and  detergents  are  not  included 

in  the  above  data.    In  1955  members  of  the  Association  sold  153  million 
pounds  of  liquid  detergents,  3^  million  more  than  a  year  earlier.  Liquid 
soap  sales  in  the  same  period  rose  5  million  pounds  to  hO  million. 

Only  1,210  million  poiinds  of  saponifiable  materials  (fats,  oils,  rosin 
and  tall  oil)  were  used  in  soap  in  1955 •    This  is  57  million  less  than  the 
year  before  and  the  least  since  1921  (table  15).    Use  of  these  materials  and 
glycerine  in  synthetic  detergents  has  shown  no  trend,  fluctuating  between 
130  to  150  million  pounds  in  1952-5^^  the  last  3  years  for  which  data  are 
available.    These  data  include  some  items  which  are  surface  active  agents 
but  which  sho\ild  not  be  classed  as  detergents  since  they  do  not  clean.  Most 
detergents  are  made  from  petroleum  derivatives  or  coal  tar  products. 

Exports  are  Biggest  Outlet 
for  Tall ow  and  Greases 

Production  and  exports  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  set  new  highs  in 
1955 ^  while  domestic  use  remained  about  the  same.    Ending  stocks  increased 
moderately  as  the  rise  in  total  disappearance  was  not  quite  large  enoxigh  to 
offset  the  increase  in  output. 

Exports  conrprised  ^5  percent  of  total  disappearance  of  these  fats  in 
1955,  caa^axed  with  33  percent  in  I952  and  only  22  percent  in  19^9-^1,  Ex- 
ports displaced  soap  as  the  largest  single  outlet  for  tallow  and  greases 
starting  in  1953'    Not  only  are  these  fats  among  the  lowest  priced  in  world 
trade,  but  exportable  supplies  from  other  covmtries  are  limited  and  world 
demand  is  strong  because  of  the  economic  recovery  that  has  taken  place  in 
many  countries.    Also,  the  purchase  of  such  fats  in  the  U.  S.  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  issuance  of  ptorchase  authorizations  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.    Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
(July  1,  1955)  I.C.A.  has  issued  authorizations  for  nearly  5.2  million  dollars 
to  Korea,  Formosa,  and  Yugoslavia  for  the  purchase  of  U.  S.  tallow  and  greases. 
E\irqpe  is  our  largest  market,  followed  by  Japan.    However,  substantial  qvian- 
tities  are  taken  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Lfexico,  and  Egypt. 

Domestic  consiffliption  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  declined  through 
1952  but  has  leveled  off  since  then  at  slightly  less  than  1.6  billion  pounds. 
Consumption  in  soap  continues  downward  but  has  been  offset  by  expanding  use 
in  other  products.    Only  86I  million  pounds  were  utilized  in  soap  in  1955 ^ 
or  hh  percent  less  than  the  1914-7  high  and  11  percent  below  the  1937-ifl 
average.    However,  soap  is  still  by  far  the  major  domestic  outlet.  According 
to  Census  reports,  use  in  animal  feeds  totaled  122  mi  1 1  ion  po\inds,  somewhat 
more  than  a  year  earlier.    There  is  considerable  feeling  in  the  trade  that 
actual  consumption  in  feeds  is  much  higher.    Apparent  production  of  inedible 
tallo^f  and  greases  is  understated  to  the  extent  that  consuuiption  in  feeds  is 
not  being  picked-up  in  Census  reports  since  production  is  computed  as  a 
residual  from  data  on  stocks,  foreign  trade  and  factory  consumption.  In- 
edible tallow  and  greases  are  also  used  in  plastics,  nylon,  synthetic  deter- 
gents and  synthetic  rubber,  often  in  the  form  of  fatty  acids  derived  from 
fat  splitting. 
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Drying  Oil  Uses  up  in  1955 

Production  of  protective  coatings  rose  moderately  in  1955 >  along  with 
the  general  expansion  in  economic  activity.    Table  l8  contains  new  estimates, 
by  the  Battele  Memorial  Institute,  of  output  of  paints,  varnishes,  and  lac- 
quers.   These  figures  are  based  upon  Censvis  data  published  in  1955  and  extend 
back  through  1953.    As  the  new  estimates  are  not  as  high  as  the  previous  ones, 
the  oil  content  per  gallon  of  finished  product  is  slightly  higher  than  formerly 
indicated. 

There  were  no  major  raw  material  changes  in  protective  coatings  in  1955 
that  wovild  seriously  affect  drying  oil  consumption.    The  traditional  balance 
between  trade  sales  (usually  over-the-counter  saled  to  homeowners,  etc.)  and 
industrial -product  finishes  (sales  to  ind\istries  using  paint  products  in  the 
processing  of  their  finished  products)  was  maintained.    Paints  and  varnishes 
that  vistially  fall  in  trade  sales  have  a  higher  average  oil  content  than  do 
those  that  go  into  industrial  products.    Consequently  a  shift  in  sales  between 
these  two  categories  would  affect  the  amoxrnt  of  oil  consumed  even  though  toted, 
sales  of  protective  coatings  did  not  change. 

Drying  oil  industries  took  1,172  million  poiinds  of  fats  and  oils  (in- 
cluding tall  oil  and  secondary  products)  in  1955*    This  is  15  percent  more 
than  the  year  before  and  the  most  since  1950  when  the  Korean  fighting  stim- 
ulated domestic  disappearance. 

Although  linseed  oil  is  still  the  major  drying  oil,  it  did  not  share 
proportionately  in  the  rise  in  drying  oil  consumption  that  took  place  last 
year  —  increasing  only  6  million  povuads.    Most  of  the  expansion  was  in  soy- 
bean oil,  65  million  pounds,  followed  by  castor  oil,  25  million,  and  secondary 
fatty  materials,  29  million  pounds.    Tung  oil  remai ned  about  the  same.  Paint 
formiila  changes  in  the  postwar  period  have  resulted  in  a  shift  from  linseed 
oil  and  increasing  vise  of  soybean  oil.    In  1955;  linseed  oil  comprised  43  percent 
of  all  fats  and  oils  used  in  drying  oil  products  compared  with  U9  percent  the 
year  before  and  66  percent  in  1935-39*    Soybean  oil,  in  second  place,  rose  to 
23  percent,  2  percent  more  than  in  195^  sjod.  8  times  the  1935-39  average. 

Use  of  fats  and  oils  directly  in  paints  and  varnishes  rose  only  mod- 
erately from  195^+  to  1955  while  consumption  in  floor  coverings  emd  oilcloth 
remained  about  the  same.    Most  of  the  rise  was  in  resins,  nearly  alllof  which 
utlimately  are  used  in  paints  and  varnishes,  and  other  uses. 

Tall  Oil  Output  Rises 

Production  of  tall  oil  in  I955  totaled  55O  million  pounds,  I93  million 
more  than  last  year  and  15^  million  more  than  the  previous  high  in  1951.  Tall 
oil  is  a  by-product  of  the  sulphate  paper  process  and  apparently  em  increasing 
percentage  of  the  oil  is  being  saved  and  processed.    Danestic  disappearance  of 
tall  oil  also  increased  sharply.    There  was  little  change  in  reported  drying 
oil  vises  and  most  of  the  increase  was  included  in  the  catch-all  category.  Prob- 
ably a  substantial  percentage  was  converted  into  rosin  and  fatty  acids.  These 
acids  have  a  wide  range  of  uses. 
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Tablo  16.-  Fats  and  oils  used  in  aU  drying  oil  products,  by-  kind  of  oil,  1925-^5 


»  '  '    Otlwr  '  Secon-  '  * 

'  Oltt-  *  Per-  *  priaaiTT  '  dary  '  ' 

'  ^  tlla  '  '  ^"^^y  '  ^    •  Total 

1  oil  :  oil  s    oils  »  rials  '  ' 

I_  ■  ■  ■  -  - 


Tear 


:  Ltnfiaed 
»  oil 
: 
> 


Soybean 

oil 


Tung 
oil 


Fish  I  Castor  s 
oil    :     oil    I  cica 


Million 

milion 

Million 

Million  Million 

millon  Million 

MUlion 

Million 

Million 

IftlUon 

t  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

poundr 

pounds 

pounds 

pomda 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average 

loot 

!  75Z 

U 

9U 

20 

2 

— - 

5 

— 



877 

97 

22 

2 

— 

17 

3 

— . 

585 

22 

118 

39 

7 

6 

63 

6 

— 

- — 

774 

505 

1|6 

67 

1*7 

25 

15 

20 

k 

— 



807 

19ld 

807 

62 

69 

57 

h6 

27 

9 

3 





1,079 

19U2 

819 

33 

12 

32 

63 

9 

3 

3 

— 

973 

19Ji3 

757 

39 

12 

36 

22 

U 

2 

1 

15 

2 

890 

19kk 

688 

37 

10 

Uf 

Oft 

XJ. 

T  / 

H 

27 

7 

917 

19U5 

627 

58 

60 

19 

3 

f 

07U 

19Ji6  ! 

663 

67 

36 

US 

35 

25 

8 

39 

15 

93U 

191»7 

5b7 

159 

106 

U7 

hk 

13 

6 

lii( 

32 

1,017 

19U8 

595 

162 

130 

UO 

53 

13 

7 

1|6 

36 

1,081 

19U9  : 

1(28 

220 

103 

26 

51 

12 

8 

73 

53 

97U 

1950  ! 

590 

213 

109 

33 

66 

12 

2U 

76 

70 

1,193 

1951  1 

665 

19it 

65 

28 

38 

12 

8 

57 

8I1 

1,151 

1952  1 

536 

209 

55. 

36 

la 

11 

n 

50 

87 

1,032 

1953  : 

536 

2U2 

51 

3i» 

39 

10 

13 

69 

9U 

1,087 

195l»  : 

1»98 

209 

I18 

23 

38 

6 

16 

60 

117 

1,018 

1955  « 

502i 

27l» 

50 

33 

63 

12 

2lt 

89 

123 

1,172 

1/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.    2/  Prelislnary. 

Coi!?>iled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Totalis  computed  from  unrotmded  numbers. 


Partly  estinated  by  AKS. 


Table  17.-  Utllixation  of  oils,  fats  and  tall  oil  in  di7ing-oil  products, 
by  type  of  product,  Ifaited  States,  1931-55 


Tear 

t 
i 

Paint  and 
varnish  1/ 

'  Floor  coverings  ' 
j    and  oilcloth  | 

Resins 

1/  2/ 

:  Other 

< 

:  Total 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounob 

Minion  pounds 

I&llion  pounds 

Average 

1931-3U 

l»7l* 

67 

22 

562 

1935-39 

610. 

95 

38 

77U 

19ljD 

t 

652 

112 

807 

191a 

: 

875 

137 

1,079 

19l»2 

775 

116 

82 

973 

19U3 

700 

76 

nu 

890 

19ltl; 

69U 

85 

138 

917 

19US 

61iU 

79 

151 

87U 

I9I16 

683 

88 

162 

93lt 

19li7 

706 

1142 

169 

1,017 

19U8 

t 

766 

167 

11(9 

1,081 

19U9 

655  (731) 

lUu 

8r(6) 

87 

97li 

1950 

X 

776  (87U) 

153 

105  (7) 

157 

1,193 

1951 

7143  (888) 

13U 

156  (n) 

118 

1,15L 

1952 

J 

691  (810) 

125 

128  (9) 

87 

1,032 

1953 

750  (869) 

117 

12a  (9) 

93 

1,087 

195U 

693  (816) 

113 

132  (9) 

79 

1,018 

1955  y 

725  (890) 

111 

178  (13) 

153 

1,172 

1/  About  90-95  percent  of  the  oil  listed  by  Censi^s  ae  used  In  esthetic  resins  end  up  in  protective 
coatings.    Data  in  brackets  are  new  totals  obtained  by  shifting  these  resins  to  paints  and  vamishaa. 
2/  H©t  available  prior  to  191*9. 
y  Preliminary. 


Totals  coiQjuted  from  unrounded  n\imbers. 
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Table  18.-  Fata  and  oils  used  per  gallon  of  paints,  varnishes  and  lacquers,  1931-^ 


Period 


Use  of  fats 

and  oils  in 
paints  and 
▼amlshes  1/  2/ 


All  paints    vaniishes  and  lacquers 
:     Oil  used  per 


Production 

lew 

series 


series 


gallon  2/ 


Production 


series 


series 


Old 
series 


Only  paints  and  vamlsbes 

containing  oil  

Oil  used  per 
gallon  2/ 
Old     t  {Jew 


Nev 
series 


:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

i  pounds 

gallons 

ga3J.ons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

gallons 

gallons 

Pounds 

1931-3U 

:  hlk 

201 

2.1i 

lUO 

2»k 

1935-39 

6ia 

298 

2.2 

208 

3.1 

19liO 

652 

32U 

2.0 

231 

2.8 

19la 

875 

U28 

2,0 

303 

2.9 

19lt2 

■  775 

395 

2,0 

291 

2.7 

191(3 

698 

U23 

1,7 

313 

2.2 

19lJt 

687 

h6k 

1,5 

3li9 

2.0 

19li5 

637 

U81 

1.3 

358 

1.8 

19lt6 

672 

570 

1,2 

103 

1.6 

19U7 

693  • 

5U5 

1.3 

399 

1.7 

19U8 

7U» 

51i9 

l.U 

396 

1.9 

19U9 

637  (710) 

U85 

1.3(1.5) 

3h9 

1.8(2.0) 

1950 

756  (8U5) 

599 

1.3(1.U) 

li32 

1.8(2.0) 

1951  1 

710  (81,5) 

51*2 

1.3(1,6) 

389 

1,8(2.2) 

1952 

659  (765) 

536 

1.2(1.U) 

37U 

1,8(2.0) 

1953 

716  (825) 

556 

526 

1.3(1.5) 

l.U(1.6) 

381 

31j6 

1,9(2.2) 

19^ 

653  (765) 

5U5 

507 

1,2(1.U) 

1.3(1.5) 

375 

330 

1.7(2.0) 

1955  3/ 

685  (850) 

536 

1.3(1.6) 

357 

Potmds 


2,1(2.U) 
2,0(2,3) 
1,9(2.U) 


1/  Excludes  tall  oil.    2/  Data  in  brackets  inclods  estimate  for  oils  reported  by  Census  as  used  in 
synthetic  resins  but  vhicn  are  ultiaately  consumed  in  paints  and  varnishes,  not  available  pirlor  to  191(9 « 
3/  Preliminary. 

Production  of  paints j  varnishes  and  Ijiequers  are  estinateB  of  the  Stanford  Besearch  Institute  or  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute. 


Tabl«]9.-  Wholesale  price  per  pound  of  selected  oils  1/ 


Tear  and 

month 

1 
t 

Linseed  oil, 

tankoors, 
Minneapolis 

t       Tung  oil 
i  tankcars, 
i      New  Tork 

s     Soybean  oil, 
t    crude  tankcars, 
t     MdMest  nills 

*    Coconut  oil,  ' 
'  crude  tankcars,  ' 
!    Placiflc  Coast  ! 

Tall  oil, 
refined 
tanks,  works 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Average 

1937-la 

1 

9.3 

3/  21.7 

6.3 

7.0 

V  U.2 

191(9 

22,7 

22.U 

U.O 

17.U 

5.U 

1950 

16,5 

25.5 

IU.0 

I8.lt 

5.1 

1951  t 

18,9 

38.b 

36.8 

18.5 

5.8 

1952 

15.9 

38.8 

11.0 

13.6 

5.2 

1953 

15.0 

27.7 

12.U 

19.0 

5.0 

195U 

11(.6 

22.li 

13.3 

16.2 

5.0 

Jan. -Mar, 

lIuU 

23.5 

12.6 

17.9 

5.0 

Apr, -June 

llt.5 

22.5 

llul 

16.3 

5.0 

July-Sept,  : 

15.7 

22.0 

1U.1 

15.3 

5.0 

Oct. -Dec, 

13.5 

21.5 

12.3 

15.5 

5.0 

1955 

12.9 

2lt.3 

11.6 

llt.5 

5.2 

Jan. -Mar,  i 

12.lt 

22.6 

12.0 

15.5 

5.0 

Apr, -June 

1 

12,9 

23.k 

12.1 

llu6 

5.2 

July-Sept, 

13.1i 

25.9 

11.2 

llul 

5.2 

Oct, -Dec. 

12.8 

25.5 

10.9 

13.8 

5.2 

1956 

Jan, -Mar. 

llj.5 

26.2 

13.0 

13.7 

5.2 

I 


1/  For  prices  of  inedible  tallow  see  table  13 .  2/  Three-cent  processing  tax  added  to  prices  as 
originally  quoted.    3/  Ilraas,  Hew  York.    U/  Not  reported  prior  to  April  1938. 
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Table  20»-  Tung  nuta:    Supply,  disposition  and  price,  1939-55 


"Prix 


Tear 

b^innlng 
November 


Supply 


Pro- 
duction 


Imports 


pieposition 


Total 


Crush- 
inge 

1,000 
tons 

(1.2) 
(11.0) 
(8.7) 
16.U 
5.5 
27.3 
27.5 
U5.1 
50.6 
50.3 
83.1 
35.8 
U8.5 
129.5 
112.6 
b6.6 


Resid- 
ual 


Season 
average 


2  »  Oil  yield 

f  t    per  ton 

:    Support    :  crushed 


1,000 
tons 


.7 

-  .6 
9.6 

12.3 
2.6 

10.9 
5.1 
.7 
.7 
3.1 
7.U 
h.h 


1939 
19U0 
19ia 
19I42 
19l<3 
19I4I* 
19li5 
I9I46 
19lt7 
191*8 
19li9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951* 
1955  1/ 


1,000 
tons 


2.7 
.3 

.1 
.5 


1,000 
tons 

1.2 
U.O 

8.7 
I6.1i 

6.2 
26.7 
37.1 
57.U 
53.2 
61.2 
88.2 
36.5 
U9.2 
132.6 
120.0 
51.0 


Pol. 

1»2.20 
60.00 
88.30 
91.80 
99.00 
102.00 
98.90 
96.90 
6U.90 
I49.IO 
63.70 
111.00 
106,00 
79.80 
66.80 
59.UO 
62.00 


Dol, 


100.00 
101.25 

72.00 

60.00 
63.00 
67.20 
67.20 
63.38 
5U.96 
51.06 


1/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Lb. 


316 

3ia 
321 
332 

319 
316 
339 
322 
3U3 
303 
335 
352 
325 


Table  21.-  Tung  oil: 


Sxspplj,  disposition  and  price,  calendar  year  average  1935-39 
and  year  beginning  November  191*2-55  1/ 


Disposition 


Price  t 

:  I  Oil 

i  Support  t  acquired 

t  :  by  COC 


Period 


Begin-  '  ' 
nlng    '  Pro-  « 
stocks  sduction  : 
s  : 


Ii^»rta  Total 


«  !  Domestic  «  Druma,    *  Tanka, 

iB^rta  t  diggp.    tN.x.  ^^^^^^ 

\    -/       Ipearanoe    ported)     mills  3/ 


Mil. 
lb. 


mi. 

lb. 


NLl. 
lb. 


m. 

lb. 


mi. 

lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Ct. 


Ct. 


Ct. 


Average 

1935-39 

37.9 

.6 

123.2 

161,7 

5.7 

Tear 

beginning 

November 

191i2 

!  31.1* 

5.2 

36.7 

1.8 

191i3 

!  28.7 

1.9 

1,8 

32.3 

.7 

191*1* 

!  22.8 

8.8 

.3 

31.9 

2.5 

19U5 

1  7.7 

9.1 

2U.5 

ia.3 

.9 

19lj6 

1  7.2 

11*.U 

103.1* 

125.0 

6.0 

191*7 

t  31.9 

16.0 

ll40,i» 

188,1* 

10,H 

191*8 

!  U7.6 

17.0 

72.U 

137.0 

10,9 

191*9 

t  18,5 

26.8 

105.9 

151.1 

8.2 

1950 

t  30,5 

12.3 

U8.2 

91.0 

6.1* 

19Sl 

t  16,0 

11*.7 

30.U 

61,2 

1.3 

1952 

!  8,7 

1*3.1* 

13.0 

65.1 

.3 

1953 

t  15.1 

39.6 

ia.5 

96.3 

.3 

1951*2/ 

:  1*6.7 

15.1 

25.2 

87.1 

3.6 

1955 

:  32.U 

118.1 


5A1.5 

a.7 
33.2 
87.1 

130.1* 
107.7 

S/72.1* 
51.2 
U9.6 
U9.3 
51.1 


18.2 


39.0 
39.0 
39.2 
39.2 
32.1* 
25.2 
23.1* 
26.5 
38.2 
ljO.8 
31.3 
2l*.3 
25.1 


mi. 

lb. 


36.0 

6/36,0 

25.0 

7.8 

25.1 

214.1 

1.6 

36,7 

25,1 

39,1 

26,5 

28.6 

26,5 

23.8 

23,9 

33.1 

23.3 

21,2 

20,0 

1/  Data  by  crop  year  not  available  until  19U2-U3, 


,    -       -  -   .   Not  available  before  ^>ril  191*9. 

2/  Includes  reexports.  X/  leaa  than  500,000  pounds, 

Fa«toiy  con3rm5>tion  figures  used  for  years  in  which  reported  factory  consuBption  exceeds  domestic 
disappearance.    6/  Processor  had  to  agree  to  buy  back  oil  at  37  cmts  a  pound  or  else  CCC  would  purohaso  oil 
only  at  30  cents  a  pound,     j/  Preliminary, 
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Table  23,-  Selected  nonfood  fats  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  19^0  to  date 


ComnDdity 


Production 


Stocks 


Domestic  T 
disappearance  > 


Exports 


ana  yeai^ 
beginning  ' 

July- 
Jan. 

;Feb.-  . 
'June 

Jllly- 
June 

J 

9  -TnT  yr 

LtFeb. 

•July- 
■^•Jan. 

.Feb.- 

|june 

•July- 
'June 

;july- 
*Jan. 

; 

.Feb,- 
,Jime 

jJuly- 
*June 

Mil. 

Mil'.' 

Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil, 

!  lb. 

lb# 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Linseed  oil 

728 

1950 

.  k9h 

350 

8I4U 

588 

658 

liOl 

327 

23 

3 

26 

1951 

•  395 

21ii 

609 

679 

705 

357 

228 

585 

12 

16 

28 

1952 

•  335 

171 

507 

675 

682 

326 

233 

559 

2 

1 

3 

1953  ! 

332 

218 

551 

619 

531 

308 

21U 

522 

il3 

190 

303 

195U  ' 

U27 

205 

632 

361 

211» 

295 

226 

521 

261i 

51* 

318 

1955 

U31 

139 

168 

321 

81 

1956  1 

Inedible  tallow 


Coconut  oil  1/ 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955 
1956 

Castor  oil  1/ 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955 
1956 


Tung  oil  1/ 

1950 
195L 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955 
1956 


Oct,- 
Jan, 


Feb.- 
Sept« 


Oct.- 
Sept. 


Oct.  1 


Feb.  1:. 


•Feb.- 

|0ct.- 

|0ct.- 

iFeb.- 

|0ct.- 

.Sept. 

jSept. 

|Jan. 

iJune 

iJune 

and  grease 

1950 

:  878 

1,U66  2,3ij3 

279 

315 

677 

1,100 

1,777 

165 

310* 

509 

1951 

!  770 

l,li99  2,268 

3U0 

353 

535 

1,015 

1,550 

223 

1*97 

720 

1952 

!  81i3 

1,773  2,616 

3U0 

101 

508 

1,015 

1,523 

265 

805 

1,070 

1953  ! 

911 

1,750  2,661 

363 

307 

556 

1,017 

1,57U 

lai 

775 

1,186 
1,263 

195k 

9ia 

l,881i  2,825 

268 

275 

536 

1,036 

1,572 

399 

86k 

1955  ! 

260 

313 

529 

li56 

1956 

290 

1*07 

697 

52 

103 

228 

399 

627 

11 

28 

39 

201 

3U5 

51*6 

82 

92 

178 

353 

531 

13 

29 

1*2 

211 

356 

566 

55 

53 

206 

31*3 

51*9 

7 

9 

16 

211 

365 

576 

56 

86 

177 

385 

563 

k 

7 

11 

200 

382 

582 

59 

81 

173 

361 

535 

k 

5 

10 

205 

97 

98 

201 

3 

7li 

116 

191 

23 

3U 

63 

115 

179 

2 

1j3 

127 

171 

33 

26 

51 

125 

176 

i 

1 

62 

11*3 

206 

27 

30 

59 

128 

187 

1 

1*0 

80 

120 

I46 

U8 

37 

99 

136 

1 

1 

kh 

100 

110* 

29 

31 

la 

87 

12b 

1 

1 

50 

1*3 

1*6 

U5 

*Nov.-  'Feb.-  'nov.- 


SNov.-  JFeb.-  »Not;-  «  «     

"Jan.    -Oct.    |Oct.    |Nov.  IfFeb.  lij^^    x^^^^  .^^^^ 


jNov.-  |Feb.-  jNov.- 
iJan.    .Oct.    I Oct. 


36 

25 

61 

30 

1*2 

22 

1*7 

69 

11* 

31 

1*5 

16 

16 

13 

38 

5L 

23 

33 

56 

9 

19 

13 

37 

50 

38 

1*3 

81 

15 

36 

16 

33 

U9 

20 

20 

UO 

U7 

53 

13 

38 

51 

6 

32 

28 

10 

3  1* 

1  1 

2/  2/ 

t  '< 


^  Production  includes  imports  of  oil. 
2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census.   Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  2ht-  Fbod  fats  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  1950  to  date 


Production 


Stocks 


Oct,- 

Jan« 

lb. 


Feb.- 
Sept. 


Oct.- 
Sept* 

lb. 


I  

't 

:Oct.  1 


Ibroestic 
disappearance 


Exports 


Feb,  It 


Oct,- 

Jane 


Feb.- 

Sept« 


Oct.-  joct,-  jpeb.-loct.- 
Sept.  ,Jano  ,Sept,|Septo 


-mr, — mr, — mr. — wr, — mr, — wn — tel.  Mil. 

lb.       lb.       lb.       lb.       lb.       lb,       lb.  lb. 

Total  food  fats  and  oils  1/ 


TETT 
lb. 


3,209  5,137 
3,li32  5,259 
3,558  5,356 
3,589  5,U9U 
3,635  5,819 
U,lU7 


8,316 
8,691 
8,911i 
9,083 
9,153 


607 
590 
880 
1,589 
1,607 
961 


767 
1,05U 
l,h53 
1,993 
1,522 
1,193 


2,603 
2,387 
2,500 
2,606 
2,703 
2,786 


U,150 
U,591 
U,595 
U,860 
5,05U 


6,753 
6,978 
7,096 
7,U67 
7,757 


li66 
581 
U85 
580 
1,026 
1,135 


1,165 
850 
625 
1,020 
1,31*8 


Butter  (actual  weight),  except  farm 


Lard,  except  farm 


Total  edible  vegetable  oils  3/  U/ 


1,815  2,617 
2,0U2  2,687 
2,138  2,920 
2,317  3,019 
2,2141*  3,203 
2,609 


li,U62 
U,729 
5,058 
5,336 
5,U1*7 


1,611 
1,1*30 
1,110 
1,600 
2,375 


1950-51 

328  892 

1,220 
1,155 

231* 

75 

1*65 

831* 

1,299 
1,155 

22 

20 

1*2 

1951-52  ! 

30U  851 

Ilk 

lU 

1*03 

752 

1 

2 

3 

1952-53 

362  1,016 

1,378 

111 

86 

387 

765 

1,152 

1 

13 

lU 

1953-51* 

lao  1,051* 
385  985 

1,161 

323 

291* 

126 

828 

1,255 

13 

31 

U5 

195U-55  ' 

1,369 

U89 

31*2 

1*89 

885 

1,371; 

11*7 

190 

1955-56  ■ 

1*03 

295 

132 

501* 

1950-51 

!     973  1,533 

2,506 

82 

163 

71*7 

1,151* 

1,901 

1U5 

U85 

630 

1951-52 

!  1,037  1,597 

2,631* 

57 

120 

669 

1,133 

1,802 

301* 

1*1*7 

751 

1952-53 

!     998  1,263 

2,261 

11*3 

21*2 

700 

1,11*8 

l,81i8 

200 

311* 

515 

1953-51* 

.     779  1,2U9 

2,028 

1*2 

76 

601 

963 

1,561* 

1U5 

311 

1*56 

195U-55 

!     918  1,1x50 

2,368 

50 

12U 

610 

1,11*6 

1,756 

231* 

353 

587 

1955-56  :  l,0Uli 

75 

18U 

662 

27I* 

: 

Beef  fats  2/ 

1950-51  : 

62 

96 

158 

11 

11 

56 

91 

11*7 

6 

9 

15 

1951-52 

!  U9 

12U 

173 

7 

12 

38 

98 

136 

7 

28 

35 

1952-53 

60 

156 

217 

10 

13 

U9 

132 

181 

8 

30 

38 

1953-5U 

83 

172 

255 

8 

13 

63 

150 

213 

16 

25 

I4I 

195U-55  • 

88 

181 

269 

10 

17 

70 

161 

231 

11 

21 

33 

1955-56 

!  90 

15 

18 

7U 

13 

280 

518 

1,31*3 
1,285 

2,089 

3,1*32 

265 

632 

898 

ia3 

909 

2,651 
2,603 

3,935 

261 

330 

591 

615 

1,112 

1,386 

3,989 

251* 

211* 

1*69 

1,215 

1,611 

1,5U9 

2,978 

U,526 

371* 

59U 

967 

1,059 
576 

1,039 
859 

1,600 

2,931 

1*,531 

672 

759 

1,1*31 

1,560 

772 

Continued  - 
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Table  2U.-  Food  fata  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  19^0  to  date 


-  Continued 


'       Production  '     Stocks  "T^SiiHH  i  ESrports 

I   t  :     disappearance  t  

'Oct.-  -Feb.-  'Oct.-  *    .  .    ilOct.-  jPeb.-  joct.-  lOct.-  IPeb.-joct.- 

|jan.    [Sept.  JSept.  ^f^^'  -^jJan.    JSept.  jSept.  jJan.  .Sept.'sept. 

*:  tel.  *  tti.    kil.    mi,    mi.    mi,    153:    mT,    mT,    m.  m, 

:  lb.       lb.       lb.       lb.       lb.       lb.       lb.       lb.       lb.       lb.  lb. 


t 


Cottonseed  oil  h/ 


1950-51  : 

667 

562 

1,229     137  286 

U66 

628 

l,llli 

32 

27 

59 

195L-52  : 

933 

797 

1,729     193  536 

515 

859 

1,U0U 

U5 

82 

126 

1952-53  : 

915 

925 

1,8U0     393  825 

U59 

703 

1,162 
l,82li 

23 

31 

55 

1953-5U  : 

973 

1,133 

2,106  1,016  1,336 
1,723     896  802 

605 

1,220 

I18 

353 

lt02 

195U-55  : 

831 

892 

630 

913 

l,51l3 

296 

1(20 

716 

1955-56  : 

958 

361  609 

531 

179 

Soybean  oil  U/ 


1950-51 

:  1,00U 

1,722  2,726 

113 

179 

709 

1,198 

1,906 

230 

532 

762 

1951-52 

»  979 

1,632  2,611 
1,75U  2,856 

171 

328 

621 

1,529 

2,150 

201 

237 

U37 

1952-53 

:  1,102 

19U 

25U 

812 

1,650 

2,U62 

230 

183 

103 

1953-5U 

:  1,190 
t  l,29li 

1,576  2,767 
2,082  3,376 

nh 

21^2 

82U 

1,502 
1,762 

2,326 

298 

190 

1,88 

1951^-55 

127 

199 

81,6 

2,608 

376 

338 

711i 

1955-56 

:  1,536 
: 

180 

219 

90lt 

593 

Com  oil 


1950-51  : 

88 

155 

2U3 

18 

20 

86 

161 

2li7  5/ 

3  3 

1951-52  t 

7U 

1U9 

223 

12 

15 

70 

152 

222  5/ 

1952-53  : 

8U 

17I1 

258 

12 

22 

75 

179 

25U 

1953-51l  : 

85 

167 

252 

16 

20 

81 

172 

253  — 

195U-55  : 

88 

180 

268 

15 

18 

86 

180 

265  — 

1955-56  : 

89 

19 

23 

85 

1/  liicludes  batter,  except  farm,  lard,  except  farm,  beef  fats  and  edible  vegetable 
oils.    Production  and  exports  include  the  oil  equivalent  of  exported  oilseeds. 
Domestic  disappearance  and  exports  have  been  adjusted  for  exports  of  processed  food 
oils  not  classified  by  kind,  shortening,  margarine,  and  other  secondary  fats. 
Exports  also  include  shipments  and  quantities  from  COG  stocks  that  were  not  reported 
in  Census  data. 

2/  Includes  edible  tallov,  oleo  stock,  oleo  oil  and  oleostearine. 
3/  Includes  cottonseed,  soybean,  com,  peanut,  and  edible  olive  oils,  production 
includes  imports  of  olive  oil, 

h/  Production  and  expoirts  include  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds  exported  for  crashing. 
$/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

Conq}iled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriealtux^. 
Totals  confuted  from  unrounded  nuidjers. 
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Table  2^.-  Fate,  oils.  Including  Bsrgarlne  and  shortening,  and  tall  oil:  Production  fron  dooestlc  and 

ii^Ksrted  oaterlals,  and  factory  and  varebouse  stocks  at  end  of  aontb 

:  Production  1/  ;  Stocits 

It«as  grw5)ed  by  aajor  use        :  ATerage  :     Tort  =    loen,  =     i9i;i;     '   December  31   

 •■  1937-hl  :  :  :                :^J52  :    1953     :    195U       :  19gg 

:  Mil.lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mll.lb.       Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  HU.lb. 

PRUftRI  FATS  AHD  On£  : 

Food  fate  and  oils  : 

Butter  2/  :  1,780.2  l,tin.8  l,Ui8.7  l,382Jj           72.7  281.7  378.6  163.1 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  2/ .. :  1,223.6  2,122.0  2,121.0  2,U57.C          211.0  7U.3  lOU.l  li»7.0 
Oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  edible  : 
anljaal  rtearine,  and  edible  : 

tallov   :  213. Ji  233.2  260.7  272,U           11.8  13.7  11.1  19.U 

Total  edible  ant«»l  fate  :  3,217.2  3,767.0  3,830.1:  U.Ul.S          295.6  369.7  U96.e  329.5 

Com  oil   :  155.2  259.2  251i.6  268.1           19.8  18.6  18.6  23.8 

Cottonseed  oil   :  1,U71.9  1,868.5  2,000.1  1,810.1         7U5.5  1,258.6  811.0  570.1; 

Olive  oil,  edible   :  5.6  6.6  1.7  3.0            5.5  U.U  5.9  2.3 

Peanut  oil   :  87.2  58.2  69.0  18.2            6.0  9.U  12.0  U.9 

Soybean  oil   :  U.8.8  2,515.5  2,377.9  2,826.7          237.lt  208.3  175.9  217.9 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils..:  2,138.7  lj,708.0  U, 703.3  li,926.1t      1,011.1  1,U99.5  l,026.1i  819.3 

Soap  fate  and  oils  : 
Tallow,  inedible,  and  greases  : 

excluding  vool  gre£^^           :  1,167.2 

Palm  oil  :  — 

Fish  oU   ;  201.9 

Whale  and  eeal  oils   :  35.9 

Olive  oU,  inedible  and  foote..:  ^ 

Coconut  oil  :  ^S.U 

Total  soap  fats   :  1,703. li 

Dry^"g  o^T"  ! 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated   6/  17. U  17.5  22.1»            3.8  U.8  k.l  3.6 

Linseed  oU   :  277.3  503.1  651.5  618.2         671.5  557.6  222.U  167.6 

Oiticica  oil   :  —  —  —  —                 3.9  U.l  U.3  5.6 

Tung  oU   :  1.3  U3.2  32.6  9.8          15.9  30.9  51.5  28.5 

Total  drying  oila   :  278.6  563.7  701.6  650.U         695.1  "^97.5  282.2  205.3 

Other  IndiiBtrial  oils  and  fats  : 

Heat's-foot  oU   :  lt.5  2.2  1.9  7/                  .6  1.0  .9  7/ 

Spera-oil  :  —  —  —  —              8/  8/  8/  t/ 

Wool  grease   :  8.7  9.0  5.1i  7/             ~    .3  1.6  1.5  7/ 

Cod  oU  and  fish-Uver  oila  5.U  l.h  1.8  1.6            6.5  6.2  5.2  1.7 

Castor  oU,  Ho. 1  and  Ho. 3  £/...!  90.li  1*8.8  Uli.5  27.9           22.0  1*5.0  25.8  35.2 

R^eseed  oil   :  —  .1*  —  —                 2.3  2.8  1.6  1.6 

Other  vegetable  oila   :  63.2  27.3  21.5  39.7           17.6  27.7  33.8  35.3 

Total   :  172.2  89.0  75.1  69.2           U9.U  Sh.k  68.9  73.8 

Grand  total  10/  :  8,659.5  12,858.1  13,02U.O  13,688.9      2,590.1  3,015.8  2,300.8  1,938.2 

Fron  dcoeetic  mterialB  13/  8,207.5  12,367.2  12,529.8  13,207.9 

Froa  iB^orted  naterials   :  U52.0  U90.9  li9li.2  U81.0 

FAT-AHD-OIL  PROIWCTS  : 

Margarine   :  35U.3 

Fatty  aclda   :  13/ 

Glycerldee  (edible)   :  U/ 

Shortening  :  l,ll?2.1t 

Tall  oU   :  29.6 


2,690.1j 

2,679.0 

2,899.0 

37l*.6 

300.2 

261.9 

299.2 

17.3 

11*.8 

20.1 

18.9 

15U.1 

16U.1 

178.5 

65.6 

U7.6 

52,5 

79.3 

19.5 

19.6 

10.1 

23.6 

3.5 

2.0 

2.8 

s/ 

1*22.3 

U32.1 

1*30.7 

55.5 

80.8 

79.1 

89.1 

3,266.8 

3,275.2 

3,508.2 

535.9 

1)65.0 

1*26,U 

510.1 

1,291.8 

1,361*.3 

l,333.1t 
516,6 

25.U 

21.8 

27.3 

23,7 

512.0 

1*99.7 

7U.9 

7U.9 

75.1 

12/55.7 

69.3 

75.1 

79.1* 

2.0 

2,7 

3.7 

1,67U.7 

1,961.2 

1,975.1* 

^3.7 

93,9 

122.8 

11*3.0 

318.5 

357.1* 

550.1 

85.0 

80.9 

1*6.3 

76.0 

1/  Factory  prodoctloii  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

2/  CntMBij  batter  production  and  cold-storage  stocks,  United  States  Department  of  Agricultare. 

3/  Total  coamerelal.    Erclndes  tarm  prodaction.    Federally  inspected  in  1955  totaled  2,11*0.2  Billion  pounds. 

u/  Total  apparent  prodnctlon.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (coi^rated  from  factory  conmmptlon,  tr»H»  and  stock*). 

V  Lees  than  50,000  pounds. 

6/  Not  reported  separately. 

2/  Not  reported  after  December  195U. 

0/  Included  in  "whale  and  seal  oils". 

w  ProdoctlaB  of  No.  1  and  No.  3  ainuB  production  of  dehgrdrated  castor  oil. 
10/  Conputed  froa  onrounded  nmabers. 

^/  Includes  estlaated  output  of  fan  butter  and  farm  lard,  1,11*9  million  pounds  in  1937-1)1;  USl*  million  poofds  In 
1^3;  1*38  million  pounds  in  1951*;  and  1*23  million  pounds  in  1955. 
12/  Data  exclude  quantities  held  by  consuming  factories. 
^  Not  available. 
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Table  26,-  Iiqports  and  ejqjorta  of  fats,  olla,  oil-boarlng  materials 
and  fat-and-oil  products  in  terma  of  oil 


1         Iraporta  for 

con3tDq>tion 

t 

|— — — 

Exporta  1/ 

Iteoi 

•Average  ' 

•1937-ia  * 
:  J 

1953 

> 

t 

»  l7P> 

•  ., 

Average 

:i937-ia 

f 

•  i73a 

i—  

Mil. lb. 

Mil, lb. 

Ifi.l,lb. 

Mil, lb. 

Mil, lb. 

Mil, lb. 

Food  fata  and  oils 

t 

: 

26,3 

56,0 

J>    .  .           r\  J   ■ 

.1 

1,0 

•7 

PIP  7 

•»  / 

r%  / 

y 

3/ 

27?  7 

U75«J 

5<;i,U 

7.1 

3,u 

15,  U 

15.7 

PI  1 

9  ii 

0  A 



.1 

19,7 

1  t  A 
15.0 

7  R 

.1 

1.0 

.0 

289.lt 

5U6.2 

1  A 

61U.0 

86?»6 

■             TO  T 

11.0 

7C^  0 

c;o9  9 

595.5 

U.l 

u,3 

6.8 

1  Q  r* 

61, U 

I^O  1 

52. U 

1.5 

6,2 

30,3 

.6 

ft 

0,7 

7 
•  1 

13,3 

^  A 

56.0 

l.ft  ft 

U0,0 

76,5 

1  < 

■LJ4«5 

•2 

,2 

U70,li 

f  ^u«u 

R  ft 
0,0 

,1 

Pll  It 

5,0 

7.1 

11.  7 

ol,  A 

•yO'i  1. 

51,0 

76,5 

fto  ft 

09,0 

1,302.8 

So>p  fsitB  and  oiXs 

11.9 

12,9 

15,5 

?  7 

1  Aft  t 

lUl.o 

.i. 

t,o 

1  ftA  0 

iOU.y 

105.0 

). 

J5.U 

T  t  ft 

15,0 

5<2.1 

.J 

l»o 

3.9 

2.U 

10.7 

11.3 

35.7 

oo.l 

Uu.Z 

1  7.1 

.5 

■L.X 

1.9 

1    AT  1 

l,UJ.o.X 

770  .J 

05.2 

102, U 

117, U 

98  0 

1,316,5 

1,315.2 

•  1. 

"  - 

1  O  n 

11,0 

137.6 

138,0 

m5.3 

13.1 

11.2 

0  n 

U07.1 

U23,8 

llU2,0 

97  ft 

.1 

•0 

50.5 

50.6 

U5-8 

3/ 

59"5.2 

612. 1» 

Al  9 

13.1 

U  .3 

0  X 

urying  oij.s 

: 

kn  1  III  1     1       C     I>     1  L-  LiTj-i  J  ■n.-t-  1 

.1 

1 

.u 

.3 

192.2 

Tm  ft 

XUXaU 

3/ 

y 

J,  J 

91,  i» 

UI4I.6 

Xli  f  •£ 

rK  +4  m4  /ta  r<,A^ 

9.7 

8.7 

12,9 

23,5 

36,5 

21,1 

1. 

.u 

.2 

I  HQ  O 

33.3 

U5,6 

3U.0 

92.1 

63U,0 

pcTi  A 

t5X»0 

n+h^i"  ^ tiHn ct" T*^  qT                  q t ■ 
V/  UllQv    XllUUo  l/l^XcLi.    U  J.XO    oUlU  X  tl  wO 

13.0 

ft  n 

0,9 

o  o 
0,0 

127.1 

c'i:  ft 
56.0 

95,3 

1  n 

.6 

1.0 

x«x 

51.5 

U9.1 

la.i 

22.7 

ol  ft 

<:u.O 

20.2 

1 

.U 

•  3 

•> 
•J 

.3 

.2 

.6 

•3 

•6 

o,l 

3,U 

6,3 

W/*t            (>  WIJ  n  O  A 

9.1 

6,U 

7,7 

O'thoiT  vcgo't^bld  oils  snd  fcfts^  insctHslo  •  •  •  • 

,j. 

.8 

7  1 

12.U 

9^6 

in  )i 

231,0 

1U9.7 

179.9 

R  0 

0,7 

13.8 

11,2 

X£*U 

Other  products  (fat  content) 

t 

.1 

.1 

.1 

1.3 

6,7 

6,8 

6.6 

y_ 

8.0 

1U.8 

13.6 

a.9 

-»■•> 

9.7 

1,8 

2.1 

"~8 

"~B 

1.0 

30,8 

29.6 

27.0 

23,1 

2.9 

2.7 

.6 

23,8 

15.U 

17.1* 

3.8 

3.6 

Uo.l 

78.6 

71.0 

91.5 

1,000.2 

991,2 

1,068.1 

506.3 

2,682.1 

3,959.6 

U,179.9 

1.7 

la.h 

61.1 

U8.3 

1/  Includes  shipnents  of  butter,  lard  and  manufactured  products  to  U.S.  Territories,  re-ezporte  of  coconut,  palm,  and 
tung  oils,  olive-oil  foots  and  copra, 

2/  Includes  exports  from  CCC  holdings  that  are  not  reported  by  Census. 
3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

y  1937-1)1,  15  percent,    October  1952-Sept«nber  1953,  16.7  percent,  October  1953-September  19514,  17.5  percent. 
5/  Imported  margarine  goes  largely  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Z/  Included  in  "Other  vegetable  oils,"  edible. 
7/  Includes  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing, 
F/  CoiqTuted  f«>m  unrounded  numbers. 

Compiled  from  Foreign  Comaerce  and  Navigation'  of  the  Itaited  States,  reports  of  the  Bireau  of  the  Censua,  and 
aiited  States  Department  of  Agricu:.tu:;'«), 
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Table 


27.-  Fats,  oils J  iBcludlng  oargarlne  and  shorteolng,  and  tall  oil:  Production  frca  donestlc  and 
in^ort-ed  materials ,  and  factory  and  vareoouse  stocks  at  end  of  Dootb 


:                         Production  1/ 

Stocks 

Itma  grouped,  by  Major  use 

:   October-January       ;  1955 

:  1956 

1555 

:  1$56 

:  iyi>U-i>>     :  iVbls-h*     :  January    :  Daceaber 

t  January 

Jan.  31  :  Cec.  31 

:  Jan.  31 

Mil. lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.       Mil. lb. 

PRUftKC  FATS  AHD  OUS  : 

Food  fats  and  oils  : 

Butter  2/  :  38U.7  lj02.9  108.2  IOU.6  113.3 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  3/ .. :  918.0  IjOUt.O  236.0  292,0  273.0 
Oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  edible  : 
on^m^^^  stearine,  and  edible  : 

tallow   :  88.U  92.3  21,5  23.5 

Total  edible  anlaal  fats   :  1,391.1  1,539.2  365.7  U20.1 

Com  oU   :  86. li  88.6  21.1  21.6 

Cottonseed  oil   :  828.7  957. U  196.3  226.9 

Olive  oil,  edible   :  1.3  .1  1.0  U 

Peanut  oU   :  8.3  11.1  2.1  2.3 

Soybean  oU   :  93U.2  1,088.5  231.0  261.6 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils..:  1,860.9  2,1U5.7  U51.5  512,14 

Soep  fats  and  oils  : 
Tallov,  inedible,  eind  greases  : 

excluding  vool  grease  ^   9h0.8  l,0ia.5  2lil.5  26U.8 

Palm  oil  :  —  —  —  — 

Flah  oil   ;  28,7  37.3  .3  6.0 

Whale  and  seal  oils   :  —    —  — 

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots..:  —  ~  ™  — 

Coconut  oil  .. -   Ili8.7  1L6.9  36.7  32.5 

Total  soap  fats   :  1,118.2  1,225.7  278.5  303.3 

Drying  oils  : 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated  :  5.6  7.2  1.3  2.1 

Linseed  oU   :  227.7  276.2  h£>.i  6U.5 

Oiticica  oil   :       

Tung  oil   :  9.8  V  U.i» 

Total  drying  oils   :  2U3.1  285,U  51.9 

Other  IndiiBtrlnl  oils  and  fats  : 

Heat's-foo*  oil   :  .U  7/  —   

Speiw-oil   :  - —  ~-     

Wool  grease   :  1.1  7/  ~"  ~" 

Cod  oil  and  fish-liver  oils  .9  .9  .2  .2 

Castor  oil,  Ho.l  and  Ho.3  ^9  7«0  5.0  1,5 

R^eseed  oil   :  —   

Other  vegetable  oils    7.7  10,3  1,5  3,3 

Total   :  25.0  18.2  6.7  5.0 

Grand  total  10/  :  U,8U9.5  5,101.8  l,l51i.3  1,307.3 

FroB  donestlc  Mterlals  U/  :  U,680.2  5,251.0  1,111.2  1,291,1 

Frca  in?>orted  materials   :  169.2  161.1  U3.1  36.2 

FAT-AHD-OIL  PBODPCTS  : 

Jfergarlne  i  ^93. 5  U89.9  12U.5  115,2  133.9 

Patfy  acids   :  17U.0  181.2  U5.1*  111*. 9  lili.7 

Qlycerides  (edible)   :  27.3  27.2  6.5  6.3  6.8 

Shortening  :  719.9  63U.2  172.5  lU.li  150.1 

Tall  oU   :  139.1*  205.9  38.2  U8,5  52.5 


268.0 
1,3 


39,3 
308.6 


1.0 
6U.5 


6^6  65^; 


.5 


3.5 

7.2 
1,318,2 
1,27U,5 
1*3,8 


MU.lb. 


3ia,7 

12h.k 


Mil. lb. 


163,1 
1U7,0 


I 

1.6 


28,8 
1.5 
37,3 
69.2 
2,292.0 


23.8 
56.U 
2.6 
U9.8 
51.1 


f 

1,7 
35.2 

1.6 
35.3 
73.8 
1,938,2 


23,7 
55,7 
3.7 

1U3.0 
76.0 


Mil. lb. 


131,7 
183.6 


21,9 

17.1 

19.1* 

18,1, 

1*08,2 

U83.2 

329,5 
23.8 

333,7 

a.6 

17,8 

23.2 

231,0 

802.2 

570.1, 

609.5 

.1 

7,1 

2.3 

2.2 

6.1 

12.8 

li.9 

5.U 

270.0 

198.7 

217.9 

218.9 

528.8 

1,038,6 

819.3 

859.2 

275.3 

299.2 

313.3 

21.9 

18.9 

19.7 

ia.6 

79.3 

59.5 

6.2 

23.6 

a.8 

85^7 

85^1 

1*27.7 

510.1 

512.1 

2.1* 

3.6 

2.6 

213.7 

167.6 

167.5 

3.9 

5.6 

5.5 

53.U 

28.5 

27.7 

273.1* 

205.3 

203.5 

I 

1.3 


U3.3 
1.6 
36.0 
82.2 
1,990.8 


22.6 
56.2 
3.9 
125.U 
88.1 


1/  Factory  production  except  as  otherHlse  noted. 

2/  Creaaeiy  butter  production  and  cold-storage  stocks,  IMited  Stat«8  Departaent  of  Agricultare. 
5/  Total  conBerclal.    Excludes  fara  production.    Federally  inspected  In  October  1951i-January  1955  totaled  799.7 
Billion  pounds,  October  1955-January  1956  totaled  927.6  nriOlion  potrnda. 
k/  Included  in  "Other  vegetable  oils". 

3/  Total  apparent  production.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.    (Computed  froa  factoiy  consuHptlon,  trade  and  stocks.) 

b/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

7/  Not  reported  after  December  1951*. 

o/  Included  in  "Vfhale  and  seal  oils". 

J Production  of  No,  1  and  No.  3  minus  production  of  dsbydrated  castor  oil. 
Computed  from  unrounded  nunbers. 
Includes  estiaated  output  of  fara  butter  and  farm  lard,  211  ndllion  pounds  in  October  195U-January  1955,  199 
ion  pounds  in  October  1955-J«nnAi7  1956. 

Coapilad  froa  report*  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cwieiw,  except  ae  noted.    Data  include  stocks  held  by  the  Ooremaent  in 
reported  position. 
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Table  28.-  In^jorts  and  exports  of  fata,  oils,  oil-beaidng  materials 
and  fat-and-oil  product*  in  terns  of  oil 


Iiqports  for  oonsunption  '  Exports  1/ 


Item 

joctober- 

December 

November 

'Dec amber I 

October-January  J 

Dec ember 1 January 

1 

s 

iot;)i 

. 

:  1955 
1 

: 

:  1955 

1955  '• 

195U-55J1955-56  ! 

1955  \ 

1956 

ttil.lb. 

Mll.lb. 

Mi.lb, 

Mil.lb, 

Mil.lb. 

Mll.lb. 

Hil.lb.  Mll.lb. 

Food  fata  and  oils 

t 

3/ 

UO.O 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

63.6 

18.1 

16.1 

69.8 

65.1* 

n  ? 

XJ..  £ 

Tic; 

3.1 

3.7 

2 

.2 

.1 

91.0 

85.2 

1  7ft  Cs 
X  f  O.U 

61.9 

56.3 



0 
.0 

.6 

.1 

n.6 

3.9 

3.Jj 

— 

— - 

5.8 

2.0 

1.3 

1 

V 

_  .  ^ 

16I5 

11)5.3 

5U.7 

1.7.1* 

3/ 

3/ 

359.6 

1*147.6 

139.1 

70.9 

J-.J 

^9 

.ll 

".3 

IJ4.2 

6.3 

1.5 

1.3 

23.9 

18.3 

6.3 

5.0 

fXO.X 

77ft  1 

257.8 

176.0 

iSoap  fate  and  oils 

t 
t 

3.7 

1.2 

1.6 

t;9  c 

19  0 

.1 

.1 

59*1 

62.5 

18.6 

13.6 

8.6 

1.5 

1.5 

.1 

.1 

.1 

— 

Foots  and  soap  stock,  including  olive  oil 

3/ 

.1 

.1 

3/ 

£.0 

.2 

17.9 

7.1 

1.1 

t.9 

-— 

.1 

.6 

.2 

.5 

87.1 

113.1* 

20.2 

U.1 

9.6 

li'^7  7 

On  7 

112.9 

11*0.1 

liH  7 

38.8 

19.1 

10. U 

.6 

110.9 

29.5 

28.1 

.8 

.8 

U.9 

U.tt 

5.1 

**  1 

161.6 

53.0 

li3.6 

J.tt 

Drying  oils 





fill  9 

III.  t; 

1*.6 

13.1* 

• 









■X_?U»X 

l*.o 

22.1* 

2.6 



1.7 

— - 

— 

0  9 

lt.8 

3.1* 

1.1 

3/ 

3/ 

* 

10.7 

7.U 

3.U 

2.8 

Oil  1 

5.6 

35.8 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fata 

t.O 

2.9 

.7 

1.6 

— « 

l^i  7 

23.0 

8.2 

U.O 

.3 

•X 

6/ 

■i-L.U 

11.6 

1.3 

5.8 

li.3 

1.3 

l.U 

.1 

.1 

1.8 

l.k 

1.0 

,2 

1.0 

2.0 

.7 

.7 

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  inedible  .... 

3^0 

.U 

.3 

2^7 

3.3 

3.3 

Te 

U5.5 

13.5 

3.9 

3.8 

1.0 

.8 

Other  products  (fat  content) 

1 

_|/ 

J/ 

1.3 

1.0 

.3 

10.0 

3.0 

.8 

3.5 

2/ 

.8 

.7 

.3 

.1 

.1 

5.5 

U.2 

1.6 

.2 

.1 

3/ 

6.3 

7.2 

2.3 

1.3 

.5 

.5 

.1 

27.U 

17.5 

5.2 

3.3 

267.i» 

253.5 

80.5 

81.9 

1,679.0 

1,71*2.8 

1*77.1 

1*1*3.1* 

1 

2lt.2 

8.3 

l*.lt 

1.9 

* 


1/  Includes  re-exports  of  coccout,  palm,  and  tung  oils,  oli.ve-oil  foots  and  copra.    Does  not  include  shlpnwnta. 
aapntsnts  average  about  80  million  poinds  per  year  approximately  55  million  is  lard. 
y  Includes  exports  from  OCC  holdings  that  are  not  reported  by  Census. 
V  Less  than  50,000  pounds, 
y  Included  in  "Other  vegetable  oils,  edible." 
%/  Included  in  total  for  "Other  products." 
%l  Included  in  "Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  inedible." 
y  Included  in  "Other  vegetable  oils,  edible"  beginning  January  1955. 
"ZJ  Confuted  from  unrounded  numbers. 


Corqplled  team,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  nbited  States  Departeiant  of  Agriculture. 
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Teibl«  29.-  Indax  in»b«ra  of  vholaaalo 


prices  of  fats  and  oils 


Febmary" 


193* 


195$ 


1^^-49-100 


"1955" 


Deceaber 


January 


February 


All  fata  anl  olla   :  79 

All  fata  and  olla,  except  butter  :  70 

Grouped  bj  od^fi.! 

Anlflal  fata   85 

Tegatabla  oils,  doaeatic  :  63 

Tege table  oils,  foreign  :  83 

groffgy^  ^  ass.'- 

Butter   95 

Butter,  aeaaonally  adjoatad  :  93 

Lard   88 

food  fats  other  than  butter  ;  7U 

Food  fate  other  than  butter  and  lard:  65 

All  edible  fata  and  olla  :  85 

Soap  fata  :  63 

Drying  olla  :  66 

Other  IndoBtrlal  :  62 

All  Industrial  :  63 

Sdlble  regetable  oils,  grouped  by  : 
degree  of  processing:  : 

Crude  :  65 

Beflned  :  70 

End  products  :  81 


71 
62 

7l» 
62 
72 

85 
83 
62 
6k 
65 
75 
61 
59 
60 
60 


65 
7U 
81, 


66 
55 

71 
56 
61» 

85 
78 

SO 
55 
58 
70 
56 
$9 
56 
57 


58 
67 
77 


67 

57 

70 
59 
63 

85 
83 
50 
59 
61 
71 
5U 
61 
56 
56 


61 
69 
79 


69 
60 

70 

65 
6U 

85 
83 
5U 
63 
67 
7U 
52 
6h 
57 
56 


67 
7U 
80 


All  Indexes  except  "Butter,  seasonally  adjusted"  and  "Other  Industrial"  tixm  Bui<eau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Taiblo  30.-  Price  reoelTed  by  fanaera  and  prices  at  temlnal  aarJceta  for  specified 
oil-bearing  aaterlals  and  oilnsals 


Fabruary" 


I  tea 


Unit 


195U 


1955 


Deceraber  •  January    •  February 


Caator  beans,  Brazilian  porta  ihoas  'ton 

Copra,  Philippines,  c.l.f.  Pacific  Coast  ....  :Short  ton 

Cottonseed,  United  States  aTez*age  :Short  ton 

Flaxaeed,  Ho.  1,  Minneapolis  :  Bushel 

Flaxseed,  lAilted  States  arerage  :  Boahel 

Peanuta,  lo.  1,  shelled,  Spanish,  : 

Southeastern  shipping  points*    :  100  lb. 

Peanuts,  United  States  arsrage    :  100  lb. 

Soybeans,  Xo.  2,  Tellov,  Chicago    :  Bushel 

Soybeana,  lo.  2,  Tello»,  Illinois  : 

country  shipping  points    :  Bushel 

Soybeans,  United  States  areraga    :  Bushel 

: 


Copra  aaal,  Los  Angelea  2/  

Cottonseed  seal,  Ul  percent  protein,  MeiQihla. 
Cottonseed  aeal,  kl  percent  protein,  Chicago. 
Linseed  aeal,  36  percent  protein, 

Minneapolis   

Linseed  meal,  3k  percent  protein,  »ev  lort  .. 
Peanut  aeal,       percent  protein,  f.o.b. 

South-jaetem  mills   

Soybean  asal,  kh  percent  protein,  Chicago  ».» 
Soybean  aaal,  kk  percent  protein,  buli, 

Decatur  


102,50 
205.00 
51. Uo 
3.89 
3oU7 

18.50 
11.20 


3.17 
2.97 


Do?lars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

101,00 
17U.38 
55.20 
3.36 
2.99 

122.00 
IU8.7O 
Ii5.00 
3.21 
2.8U 

123.00 
11j5.88 
15.50 
3,35 
2.96 

122.50 
1U6.62 
U6.20 
3.U7 
3.07 

25.25 
12.50 
2.76 

19.25 
11.90 
2.33 

19.25 
11.90 
2.U2 

19.38 
11.80 

2,71*  2.27 
2.61  2.11 
Oilseed  Ueals 

2.35 
2.19 

1/ 

2.U5 
2.25 

tShort 
:Short 
rShort 

ton 
ton 
ton 

75.10 
67.90 
77.50 

79.90 
67.60 
77.80 

69.25 
56.25 
67.50 

68,85 
56.00 
67.50 

67.95 
52.60 
63.65 

tShort 
:Short 

ton 
ton 

73.90 
89.50 

70. UO 

86.U$ 

61.2$ 
80,75 

60.50 
80.10 

51i.75 
78.6O 

•Short 
:Short 

ton 
ton 

76.70 
88.10 

78.75 

76.10 

$9.00 
61.10 

$7.80 
61.8$ 

51.25 
60.  UO 

sSfaort 

too 

77.10 

65.60 

50.25 

51.00 

U9.U0 

1/  Bagged  carlota,  except  soybean  aaal  at  Decatur,  vhleh  is  bulk, 
bagged -carlo ta  baals. 


2/  Original  quotatlona  adjusted  to 


*  HilB  price  applies  to  peanuts  for  edible  oaes. 

Coined  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  Daily  Market  Record  (Minnaapolis),  Wall  Street  Journal.  Chicago 
edition,  reports  of  the  Agricultnnl  Marketing  Service  aad  records  of  Coia»dlt7  Stahillsation  Sarvlca, 


U,  S.  Department  of  Agriciiltiire 
Washington  2^,  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 
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NOTICE 

If  you  no  longer  need  this  report, 

check  here  ,  return  this  sheet 

and  yoiir  name  will  be  dropped  from 
the  mailing  list« 

If  your  address  shoiild  be  changed, 
write  the  new  address  on  this  sheet 
and  return  the  whole  sheet  to: 

Administrative  Services  Division  (ML) 
Agricultural  Msirketing  Service 
U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  Do  C« 


